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&%% This number of The Journal, the Siti: until Sep- 
tember, will reach our readers at a time when they are in 
the midst of the extra work entailed by final examina- 
tions and preparations for closing exercises. Thus occu- 
pied they naturally have little time for general reading, 
cven along professional lines, and as the need for the usual 
material of a school journal—methods, aids and devices— 
is less at the end of the school year than at any other time, 
we have established the practice of making our June num- 
ber a so-called Summer Institute Number, presenting a 
table of contents somewhat different in character and scope 
from our regular offering, and intended for reading and 
use during the summer months, by the individual teacher 
at her leisure and by assemblies of teachers at convent in- 


stitutes. 
* x * 


Last summer, in.a number of convent institutes, 
articles in our special June number were read to the 
teachers, and exchange of views and experiences called for. 
This plan, resulting as it does in most interesting and 
profitable discussions, has much to commend it, and we 
would suggest its trial as a feature of institute programs. 
In the present number of The Journal there are articles 
on a variety of topics, by experienced religious teachers 
and Rey. Clergy, that may likewise be presented to insti- 
iutes for consideration. Read to the assembly, these ar- 
ticles have all the force and value of the best institute 
lectures. Many of them were prepared for such purpose 
and are replete with observations and suggestions in point 
as to teachers themselves and the many phases of school 
work. 

* * 

&&.% Arithmetic and Reading should be placed upon 
all institute programs for the reason that both.subjects are 
important and both are often badly taught. Reading is the 
key to the whole situation, and yet teachers in hundreds 
ot schools hasten through the lesson without question, 
criticism or comment. Pupils read in such cases, words, 
words—meaningless words. A good outline for institute 
drill in reading is presented in this number. 

The instruction in arithmetic often fails in two essen- 
tial particulars. In the first place, the fundamental oper- 
ations are not mastered. In these eases pupils are found 
painfully slow and inaccutate in adding, substra¢ting, mul- 
tiplying, and. dividing simple numbers. In the second 
place, the rational part of arithmetic is sometimes passed 
over, or poorly taught. Explanations as they are usually 
given in the class room are not explanations, but merely 
statements of the different steps, or processes. , Jteasons 
for the steps should be brought out. The road to success 
in arithmetic is first to secure rapidity and accuracy in the 
the fundamental operations, then to develop the rational 
side with vigor and rigor. At the institute session it 
would be well if some. teacher, notably successful in 
arithmetic work, would call for the difficulties of other 
teachers in presenting the various parts of arithmetic, and 
cxplain the method that she has found effective. 

% % 

44.4 The matter and method of religious instruction 
in the grades should, of course, be given attention by all 
institutes. “An Excellent Course of Religious Instrue- 
tion” and Father Kinkead’s article on method are to be 
found in this number, while the serial articles on cate- 
chetical methods by Leslie Stanton—“A Religious Teach- 

r”’, Father Lambing and others who have contributed to 
our pages.during the past year will also be found valuable 
at this time. Every institute should have at hand copies 


of “Spirago’s Method of Christian Doctrine” by Arch- 
bishop Messmer, as also the “Manual of Christian Doc- 
trine and Course of Religious of Instruction” (John Jos- 
eph MeVey, Publisher, Philadelphia). These are most ex- 
cellent and practical works. Readings from them will 
constitute a very helpful feature on any institute pro- 
gram. 


“&.%% Below is given a list of “Names Dear to Amer- 
iean Catholic Hearts” as found in a report of Father 
MeDevitt, superintendent of schools in the archdiocese of 
Philadelphia. An interesting and profitable exercise for 
an institute would be to develop each of these names, so 
that teachers may know just how and. where to present 
them in connection with history and literature. 

Statesmen—Charles Carroll, Thomas Fits-Simmpas, 
Daniel Carroll, John Lee, Taney, Dongan, Gaston, ete. , 

Saints and Martyrs—St. Rose of Lima, St. Brendan, 
St. Turbius, Archbishop of Lima, Venerable Bishop Neu- 
mann, Venerable Mary of the Incarnation, Venerable 
Margaret Bourgeois, Louis Cancer, Padilla, Jogues, Bre- 
boeuf, Lallemant, Serra, Mrs. Seton, Mme. Duchesne, ete. 
Daniel Garacontie; the great Catholie chief of the Qnon- 
dagas, and one of the extraordinary men of the Iroquois 
League. 

Explorers and Missionaries—Columbus, Calvert, Cham- 
plain, Marquette, Gallitzin, De Smet, ete. 

Ecclesiastics—Perez, Carroll, De Cheverua, Marechal, 
England, Flaget, Dubois, the Kenricks, Spalding, Hughes, 
ete. 

Army and Navy—Barry, McGuire, Moylan, Lafayette, 
D’Estaing, Rochambeau, Kosciusko, Pulaski, ete. 


Writers—England, Carey, Walsh, Pise, Matiherey, 
Frederick O’Shea, O’Callaghan, John Gilmary Shea, 
Spalding, McGee, Meline, Thebaud, Hewitt, Hassard, 


Brownson, Sadlier, Tinckner, O’Reilly, Kenrick, Azarias, 
Moriarity, Gibbons, Miles, Ryan, John Boyle O’Reilly, 
cte. 

A substitute for the formal “arm-and-leg” cal- 
isthenies is being proposed for the parochial schools of the 
diocese of Hartford, Conn. It is asserted that the quiet 
hours of enforced muscular inactivity in the school rooms 
Jeads to poor breathing habits and that the mental alert- 
ness noticed when the scholars arrive at the opening of the 
sessions soon gives Way in many cases to stupidity because 
of the diminished supply of oxygen. This lack of oxygen 
supply in the blood of the scholars, it is claimed, is: not 
necessarily due to poor ventilation, but rather to the neg- 
lect to make the children take frequent deep inhalations. 
Hence it is proposed to set aside from three to five min- 
utes at the end. of each hour for deep breathing, while the 
air in each room is thoroughly changed by a clear draft 
from one or more opened windows. 
plan claim it will prove far more beneficial to the pupils 
than the present “inane, lifeless twisting of trunks and 
swinging of arms and legs” as practiced in most. schools. 
Boys and girls get plenty of muscular exercise ‘in romping 
about after school, it is asserted. The object of this:ststem 
is to teach correct.habits of breathing and: prevent the 
unnatural positions assumed by the pupil at the desk, and 
the consequent tendency to hollow chest and spinal eurva- 


‘ture, 


* * * * 


%&.%.% What is the great aim of the primary school, if it 
is not the nutrition of feeling? The child is weak im 
mind, weak in will, but he is most*impressionable. Feeble 
in thought, he is strong in capacity to feel the emotions 


The advocates of this ° 
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which are the sap of the tree of moral life. He responds 
quickly to the appeals of love, tenderness, and sympathy. 
He is alive to whatever is noble, heroic, and venerable. 
He desires the approbation of others, especially of those 
whom he believes to be true and high and pure. He has 
unquestioning faith, not only in God, but in great men, 
who, for him, indeed, are earthly gods. Is not his father 
a divine man, whose mere word drives away all fear and 
fills him with confidence? The touch of his mother’s hand 
stills his pain; if he is frightened her voice is enough to 
soothe h'm to sleep. To imagine that we are educating 
this being of infinite sensibility and impressionability 
when we do littie else than teach him to read, write, and 
cipher, is to cherish a delusion. It is not his destiny to be- 
come a reading, writing, and ciphering machine, but to be- 
come a man who believes, hopes, and loves; who holds to 
severeign truth, and is swayed with sympathy; who looks 
up with reverence and awe to the heavens, and hearkens 
with cheerful obedience to the call of duty; who has habits 
of right thinking and wll doing which have become a law 
unto him, a second nature.— Bishop Spalding. 


& %& % “We have been so interested in the manner of 
closing the parish school in connection with St. Mary’s 
(Augustinian) church, Lawrence, Mass., that we think 
other pastors and teachers may like to know about it, 
also. No ceremony at all is used in the closing of the low- 
er grades; and, for the graduating class, the useless ex- 
pense and waste of time too often incurred in preparing 
for commencement exercises is done away with, by the cus- 
tom of conferring the diplomas at Solemn High Mass on 
Sunday before the assembled congregation. This plan 
has been tried for the past three years, and has proved 
to be pleasing to parents, pupils, teachers and clergy. It 
is, too, a very opportune occasion and an effective method 
for bringing before the congregation, in an appropriate 
sermon, the meaning of the parish school system as in 
force in the Catholic Church. This plan is certainly 
worthy of careful consideration, and we call it to the at- 
tention of all who are connected in any way with parish 
schools. Exhibitions do take a very great deal of time 
from both pupils and teachers; and it is to be questioned 
whether they are always, after all, real exhibitions of the 
pupils’ progress in study and in intellectual attainment. 
There is something peculiarly akin to the root idea of 
parish schools,—the education of children in the things of 
eternity as well as in those of time,—in having some dis- 
tinctive religious exercise connected with closing their 
school career; and it might have some influence in staying 
that tide of worldliness and thoughtlessness in our young 
people, of which now we hear complain. Again we say 
that we commend the plan of St. Mary’s, Lawrence, Mass., 
to the consideration of our readers.”—Sacred Heart Re- 
view, Boston. 

* * 

Each ear has four bones. 

The body has about 500 muscles. 

The human skull contains thirty bones. 

The lower limbs contain thirty bones each. 

The sense of touch is dullest on the back. 

Every hair has two oil glands at its base. 

The globe of the eye is moved by six muscles. 

The cerebral matter is about seven-eights water. 
= human skeleton, exclusive of teeth, consists of 208 

nes. 

Hair is very strong. A single hair will bear a weight of 
1150 grains. 

The enamel of the teeth contains over 95 per cent. cal- 
careous matter. 


The roots of the hair penetrate the skin about one- . 


twelfth of an inch. - 

The normal weight of the liver is between three and 
four pounds. 

The wrist contains eight bones, the palm five; the fin- 
gers have fourteen. 

The weight of the average sized man is 140 pounds; of 
a woman 125 pounds. 


Catholic Educational Conferencé. 


HE annual Catholic educational conference will be 
held in St. Louis this year on Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday, July 12th, 13th and 14th. At the confer- 
ence held in Philadelphia last October, an invitation was 
extended to hold the next meeting at St. Louis, and inas- 
much as many wished to visit the World’s Fair, and also 
on account of convenience of location, the invitation was 
gladly accepted, and every present indication promises a 
successful meeting. 


The conference was organized by Rt. Rev. Bishop Con- 
aty when rector of the Catholic University, and it is due 
to his foresight, energy and tact that the movement stands 
today on a substantial basis, and gives promise of vigorous 
growth. The direction of the conference was committeed 
by him to the present rector of the University and at the 
request of Monsignor D. J. O’Connell, Archbishop Glen- 
non has appointed a local committee to make the necessary 
arrangements for the meeting. The following members 
compose the local committee: 


Rey. Martin S. Brennan, chairman; Rev. Timothy 
Dempsey, secretary; Very Rev. Father Rogers, S. J,; Fa- 
ther Choppoton, C. S. S. R.; Very Rev. Father Musson, C. 
M.; Father Ashtoff, C. M.; Father Huckstein, Father Tal- 
lon, Brother Albert of the Brothers of Mary, and Brother 
Anthony of the Christian Brothers’ College. 

Solemn High Mass will be celebrated in St. Xavier’s 
church, on Tuesday morning, July 12th, and the sessions 
will be held in the halls of St. Louis University, adjoining 
the church. Archbishop Glennon will deliver the address 
of welcome, and has manifested a warm interest in the con- 
ference. He will be in St. Louis during the dates of the 
conference in order that. he may be able to give practical 
help and personal encouragement to the work. This con- 
ference will be one of the most important Catholic events 
of the Exposition season in St. Louis, and though not of 
general character, it is expected that there will be a good 
attendance. 

The conference, now in its sixth year, is composed of 
three departments—Seminary, College and Parish School. 
There will be one or two general meetings, but each de- 
partment will have its own special sessions. Papers have 
been prepared in each department, and the programs have 
been arranged. The Seminary conference will be a meet- 
ing of rectors and professors of seminaries, the College 


.conference is composed of rectors of colleges and profes- 


sors, while the School conference is a meeting of diocesan 
representatives of parish schools, and of others in charge 
or directly connected with parish school work. 

* * 


Corporal Punishment 
in American Cities. 


‘THE present day tendency is to abolish corporal pun- 
ishment in the public schools. There is an increased 
sparing of the rod every year. 

The infliction of bodily pain by teachers is still allowed 
in twenty-five of the great cities of more than 100,000 in- 
habitants. 

Corporal punishment is forbidded by law in the boroughs 
of Manhattan, Bronx, and Richmond, Greater New York; 
in the entire state of New Jersey, in Chicago, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Syracuse, and Toledo. 

In Philadelphia there is no written rule, but corporal 
punishment is said to have been abandoned by common 
consent of teachers. In St. Louis a thrashing can be ad- 
ministered to a youngster at school only by a principal, 
or in the latter’s presence and with his consent. According 
to the school rules ,such application of pain must be 
avoided as far as possible, even ‘under the limitations 
specified. 

Blows upon the hand with a rattan are the only means 
of corporal punishment permitted in Boston schools. Even 


‘this is forbidden in high schools and kindergartens, and 
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upon the girls in the grammar schools. Each case must 
be reported through the principal to the superintendent. 

Either a strap or a rattan must be used upon San Fran- 
cisco school youngsters when the necessity for corporal 
punishment arises. All school girls are exempt, but boys 
below the high school are eligible in extreme cases of 
naughtiness. The honor of wielding the strap or rattan 
is reserved in all cases for principals or vice-principals. 

Blows upon the head and violent shaking of pupils are 
prohibited in Cincinnati. Blows upon parts of the ana- 
tomy not specified can be applied upon extreme provoca- 
tion, buf not on account of failures in lessons or recita- 
tions. 

Lonely confinements and rn upon the head are for- 
bidden in the New Orleans schools, Whenever a milder 
means of corporal punishment is resorted to it must be 
inflicted in the presence of the victim’s classmates, or 
during the lesson in the course of which his offense is 
committed. It can be applied only in extreme cases as a 
last alternative, and only by the principal or by his ex- 
press authority. 

In Detroit schools corporal punishment must, accord- 
ing to the rules, be avoided if possible, and when resorted 
to it can be inflicted only with the full knowledge and con- 
sent of the principal. 

In Milwaukee it is forbidden to shock innocent pupils 
by the sight of the chastisement of a class-mate, and 
lonely confinement is prohibited. 

Corporal punishment is allowed in the schools of Wash- 
ington, and teachers are permitted to inflict it, although 
the rules state that it must be avoided if possible. All 
cases must be reported monthly to the principal, and 
through the latter and the supervising principal to” the 
superintendent. 

Confinement in closets and punishments of any kind 
are forbidden by the manual of the Louisville school board. 
After having been avoided as far as possible, mild corporal 
punishment may be inflicted after the nature of the of- 
— shall have been fully explained to the victim’s fellow 
pupils. 

Written consent from parents is essential before cor- 
poral punishment may be inflicted in the Minnesota 
schools. The principal alone may resort to such discipline 
under these conditions only after all other means of reform 
have failed. The parents’ consent must be obtained also 
in Providence, R. I., and corporal punishment is forbid- 
den in that city above the primary grades. 

That the teacher’s anger may have due time to subside, 
she must allow a session to intervene after the offense be- 
ae corporal punishment upon Fall River, Mass., 
pupils. 

There are 257 principals of boys’ schools in New York 
city who report in favor of resort to corporal punishment 
with boys who prove too difficult to handle by present 
means, and but twelve think it wise to continue the total 
disuse of the rod. 

None favor the old-time use of the rod miscellaneously. 
They report that last year there were 6,779 boys who were 
unruly because resort to the rod was impossible, and that 
2.748 others had become habitual truants. The 257 prin- 
cipals of boys’ schools recommend: “That any pupil who 
uvon trial by the proper authorities is adjudged unamen- 
able to the prevailing method of discipline shall thereafter 
be deemed subject to corporal punishment, to be adminis- 
tered by the principal or by some teacher designated by the 
same.’ 


There will never be indiscriminate ‘use of the rod, but 
there are few teachers. relatively, who can deal wisely 
with an obstreperous child without the possibility, as a 
last resort, of resorting to the use of the rod. 


k@” If you have not yet remitted subscription payment 
for the current year, make it a point to do so at once. 
Count this among the things to be attended to before 
the close of the session. 
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The Close of the School Year. 


“CAROLA MILANIS,”’ O. S: D. 


UNE! The month of the gardener’s realized, or it 
may be, disappointed hopes. A month of promise, 
or of sad anticipation to the farmer. And how do the 
fields and the gardens look in your domain, dear teacher ? 
Our harvest time is June, but our orchards will bear 
some sort of fruit, not only for a life time, but for eter- 
nity. When I was a young teacher, I made the mistake 
of looking for ripe fruit in my June fields, and of grow- 
ing spiritless and despondent because I did not find it. 

How well I remember a lad with eyes of Irish blue and 
tight, crisp little curls of gold running riot over his 
shapely head; his fair complexion and fine features, with 
such a combination of hair and eyes, gave him an an- 
gelic appearance, but ah, me! ah, me! Patsey was always 
in disgrace. Ten times a day on an average was Patsey 
punished for something annoying, tormenting, exasper- 
ating, yet never very bad, and at evening dismissal, Pat- 
sey came to ask, “Can I do anything for you, Sister?” 
Out of school hours, he was my right-hand man; his en- 
ergies were then expended on all sorts of small jobs and 
errands for my accommodation and comfort, but this 
scarcely compensated for his mischievousness and bad 
recitations in school time, or for his failures at exam- 
ination. 

Patsey’s last day in school arrived in due time, and 
found me in despair over this apparently worthless prod- 
uct of my field. I went to another mission. Patsey went 
“out West.” Ten or twelve years afterwards, I was 
spending my vacation at our mother house, and one af- 
ternoon was summonded to the reception room—“A gen- 
tleman wants to see you,” said the portress. 

Surely—and the gentleman had interesting people with 
him! There was a sweet little woman and two beautiful 
children, one a bright boy, and—yes, of course you are ex- 
pecting it—there were the blue eyes and yellow curls of 
a six foot, stalwart Patsey! And what had Patsey been 
doing for ten years, besides getting married? He had 
acquired a whole section of land, he had made a beautiful 
home for his family; he had worked on his ranch in 
summer and taught school in winter; most astonishing 
of all, he had gathered together the Catholic children of 
the scattered farms, preparing some for their First Com- 
munion and others for Confirmation, so that when priest 
or bishop made his infrequent visits to the locality but 
little delay was demanded of him. 


And this was my frisky, incorrigible Patsey, who had 
broken my heart so many times with his pranks and his 
educational failures. Truly, the harvest from the fields 
of June does not always tell what the fruit of the or- 
chard may be in after years. We have all had such ex- 
periences, we older teachers; why, then, do we let our- 
selves grow cold and repellant? Why do we let the fires 
of our life-giving enthusiasms die out? Why have we 
lost the life-saving buoyancy of our hopefulness? Alas, 
that the hearts in which the spirit of God dwells should 
ever cease to be young! 


“QO beauty, ever ancient and ever new!” exclaimed St. 
Augustine. He apostrophized the infinite, the eternal 
beauty of God. Because in us there is the image and 
likeness of God, we must possess a beauty ever ancient 
and ever new:—the ever ancient beauty of wisdom, which 
comes with the experience of years, the ever new beau- 
ty of hopefulness that comes with the preservation of the 
spirit of youth. 


The young people of our day need us. Oh, we must 
not let our spirit grow old! The perishable casket grows 
old, but the priceless gem within it is unaffected, though 
a million years pass by! The “we,” the “you,” the im- 
mortal ego is always young. 

To have the experience of years, and the mature, well- 
balanced judgment of age, in union with the cheery sym- 
pathetic, inspiring spirit of youth,—an old mind with a 
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young heart—ah, that-is to be an ideal teacher! To have 
a power that queens might covet, and that even angels 
might envy. 

Have I no word to say to the young teacher? Indeed, 
yes; more than my present haste will permit me to say. 
For, ah me! I have an excellent memory, and it recalls 
the mistakes, the errors, the sad, sad blunders of my 
early years, and how distasteful were the good lessons 
they taught. 

We learn by making blunders, if we learn at all, and 
however long the life, this sort of education goes on un- 
til the end. Do not give way to discouragement, dear 
young teacher. H¢ who lets himself become discour- 
aged does not learn; good, wholesome, deplorable blunders 
are thrown away on him. He really isn’t worth while. 
God ceases to bother with him, lets him go his weak, fool- 
ish way, and turns over the blunders to some strong man 
who knows that in them he has the best part of his cap- 
ital, the part that will bear compound interest of tem- 
poral success and eternal merit. 

Remember my Patsey—he is a type and a symbol. Re- 
member, too, that he started out with nothing but his‘ 
Trish heart, his American dash, and the bit of “learning” 
he had aequired, in reckless fashion, in a parochial school. 

Patsey was usually shooting flies with a piece of elas- 
tic, when I was teaching him eatechism, but in after 
years, in the wild west, how much good he did with the 
knowledge vicariously acquired. 

All honor to the Patsies that are leaving our parochial 
schools, in all parts of our dear country, and God’s dear 
blessing on the teachers who are enduring Patsey, and 
helping him, against all odds, to become, in later years, 
a torch-bearer in the procession of faith. 


Spiritual Reading: A Plea. 
A SISTER OF PROVIDENCE, ST. MARY'S OF THE WOODS, IND. 


T may not be wise, certainly it is not very politic, to pre- 

sent a theme under this rather forbidding caption. 

Spiritual Reading—oh! that is very well for Monks 
and Nuns; but—. That Monks and Nuns know the 
value of Spiritual Reading may be concluded from the 
fact that it is given the place next to prayer in the gen- 
eral estimate of religious exercises, and sometimes it is 
substituted for prayer when mental conditions make the 
latter impossible or very difficult. When Spiritual Read- 
ing is thus highly extolled it is because of its ascetic 
value, an aspect, however, under which this article does 
not propose to consider the subject, though very salutary 
such treatment would be. We shall now regard the matter 
from the viewpoint of economics. 

Tfuman nature in its dual constituency requires advant- 
ages of different kinds; mind and matter need their 
respective resources; the spiritual and the corporeal de- 
mand distinet recognition. And the intellectual, inas- 
much as it is a spiritual activity, must manifest for its 
perfection the presence of a spiritual influence. The in- 
tellectual divorced from its counterpart of reverent spir- 
itual-mindedness is the bare, barren intellectualism of 
latter times. Fertile, fruitful intellectuality draws its sap 
from a deeper sourse than pure reason, though reason in 
its purest action points to the principle that holds in 
equipoise the gifts of the Giver and the laws He has made 
for their use. Since it cannot be denied that there is this 
need in the human compound, to supply it advantageously is 
a point of economics. He exercises the most tact and art 
who best uses his opportunities; and this is the end of 
education. Whatever it may mean broadly, whatever it 
may mean in detail, education has no other object or end. 


In the educational order then all depends on the use 
of one’s opportunities. Teachers and directors can do 
their part; they cannot do all. The university courses, 
college curricula, preparatory school time tables, all con- 
verge to the point of purpose. The various methods and 


drills—and their name is legion—have it for object; there 
is every conceivable form of correlation, substitution, 
supplementary and collateral processes; and he is the most 
suecessful teacher who, by native art.or by grace of at- 
tainment secures for the taught the most efticient means 
of acquiring knowledge. 

Among all these plans and devices that enter into the 
concept of self-improvement seldom do we find the point 
at issue; that is, the idea of Spiritual Reading having 
an educational value is a novelty to most people. Yet, 
there is a vast range of matter comprised under the title 
of sacred literature:—ecclesiastical history, polemical 
works, theological treatises, hagiography, devotional, and 
legendary lore, besides ascetical and doctrinal works on 
every subject. pertaining to the matter. 

To be well informed in these various branches would 
indicate no ordinary. scholarship; but this is the attain- 
ment of a selected few; the great majority are at most 
merely conversant with the-salient points that well edu- 
cated people are supposed to know, if not almost entirely 
ignorant of them. The truth is too many persons refrain 
from entering the domain of ‘sacred literature on the 
ground of.its being exclusive. This is a false assumption. 
Where will the student of history find more thorough and 
more reliable information for instance, than in the lives 
of the saints? Persons who have been noteworthy enough 
to have their lives written, ‘have necessarily been con- 
nected with great movements, either in the social or re- 
ligious order, or both as they so often intertwine... The 
life of St. Bernard, for example, sets forth the condition 
of the age in which he lived, and the great issues that 
were then setting powers against powers, peoples against 
peoples. No current history proper gives the same com- 
pleteness of view. It would be beside its purpose to do so; 
its scope being rather a chronicle of leading events slight- 
ly connected and shorn of detail; whereas in a biography 
a tissue of apparently irrelevant incident. casts upon the 
matter a new light by which cause and effect stand out 
in their true relationship to each other. 

The twelfth century finds no better delineator than St. 
Dominic, who, in stemming the tide of Albigensianism 
is identified with the gravest questions of Church and 
State. 

Politics of the most momentous character are discussed 
exhaustively by the Sienese champion of Papal rights, 
not that St. Catherine ever adopted a platform formally 
or entered into the arena of controversy; her spirituality 
was bound up with her great life work, the restoration of 
the Popes to Rome, and unwittingly she became the strong 
party leader. Read but the Saint of the day in Butler’s 
Lives, or the Liturgical Year and note at the end of a 
twelvemonth the amount of general historical information 
that has been gained. 

What does history become without Christianity which 
finds its development through the Church? The history 
of the Papacy is the history of the world for a number of 
centuries. The spiritual and the political have been in- 
tertwined all along; even today there is little for con- 
sideration apart from religion, and religion without the 
Roman question has a very perceptible sense of incom- 
pleteness. 

As to scholarship, how can the Bible be disregarded, if 
for nothing more than the strength and beauty of style 
which familiarity with it will impart, to say nothing of 
its ethical import? 

Widening out to another branch of Catholic literature 
we come to the magazines of high standing wherein are 
contained excellent articles that embrace every subject 
affecting human kind. Such reading is vastly more 
healthful and widens the mental horizon more effectively 
than any amount of purely secular reading. And the rea- 
son is this: Catholic writers view their matter from the 
vantage ground of truth; they have correct principles 
upon which to base their arguments; their reason is under 
the guardianship of faith, and, acknowledging a superior 
power, they do not fall into the delusion of thinking noth- 
ing lies beyond their finite ken. In the humility of faith 
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they adore what they do.not comprehend, and wisely pass 
not over the threshold of mystery to interpret and ex- 
plain what has not been revealed. They look up to the 
eternal heights in reverent attitude; they pray simply 
Lord, that I may see and they do see what others can- 
not see even with all the glasses that modern intelligence 
may bring to focus upon the subject. 

So much ‘for sacred literature in general. Narrowing 
down to what is considered Spiritual Reading proper, 
purely ascetic or devotional works, there is still much of 
educational value along with the spiritual benefit; for, 
while the tendency to make one’s spiritual reading a study, 
when it should be an exercise for the heart more than for 
the mind, practical rather than speculative, must be depre- 
cated, it is not supposed that the reader should extract 
and reject or pass unnoticed what is not strictly devo- 
tional. It will all serve to a good purpose, and spiritual 
economy prompts to the seizing of advantage wherever it 
presents itself. 


The Teacher and 
The Mother Tongue. 


Leslie Stanton (A Religious Teacher.) 


T is hardly necessary to dwell upon the importance 
to the teacher of a mastery of the mother tongue. 
An‘adequate knowledge of English is desirable for any 
man; but for the teacher it is absolutely essential. Noth- 
ing can take its place. Large natural aptitude, extensive 
and thorough knowledge, attractive personality, marked 
disciplinary power—all these are valuable qualities in 
the teacher; but they are next to useless if not supple- 
mented by an assured mastery of the mother tongue. 
What, in truth, would the widest scholarship and the 
deepest and most brilliant thoughts avail the teacher if 
he lacked power of expression and riches of intellect and 
spirit were condemned to be forever hidden in the caverns 
of his mind? 


It does not suffice for the teacher merely to know; he 
is likewise required to impart. He must draw from the 
storehouse of his own intellect and implant his own 
thoughts and ideas in the minds of his pupils. This 
process pre-supposes in the teacher a well-stored memory, 
a fertile imagination and a sound judgment; but it pre- 
supposes something more. The teacher must also have 
the ability of communicating his thoughts to his pupils; 
and how ean such ability exist if the teacher is not mas- 
ter of the mother tongue? He must possess such a hold 
of language as to be able to suit his words to the imma- 
ture minds of his pupils and, while employing the sim- 
plest and clearest expressions, to convey the most delicate 
shades of meaning with precision and accuracy. 


It may be said that, in general, the teacher’s use of the 
mother tongue should be characterized by elegance, pur- 
ity, exactness and facility in the employment of words. 
The word “elegance” has been much abused. A person’s 
language may be elegant without being in the least or- 
nate, much less strained or artificial. We fail in ele- 
gance when we speak or write in an over-elaborate style. 
Thus, the language of a person who has “limbs” instead 
of arms and legs, who “partakes of a repast” instead of 
eating his dinner, who “retires” instead of going to bed 
and who sleeps in an “apartment” or a “chamber” in- 
stead of in a bedroom, is sadly lacking in the elegance it 
is sometimes believed to possess. 


The teacher, above all others, should sedulously avoid 
such affectation of phrase and that only too common 
tendency to use far-fetched expressions. He is a leader 
in Israel, and should set the example of a plain, vigorous 
and, withal, elegant manner of speaking. He will thus 
avoid the fatal mistake of lecturing instead of explain- 
ing, of preaching instead of informing, of talking in- 
stead of teaching. . 

Purity requires that we use only such words as are 
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sanctioned by the best English usage. It condemns all 
words which are obsolete, newly-coined, foreign or pure- 
ly technical and all provincialisms and slang expressions. 
The teacher.is often strongly tempted to violate purity. 
Newly-coined words and provincialisms are so common 
with boys that the teacher cannot avoid hearing them 
and, quite unconsciously often, they become a part of 
his vocabulary. The teacher must be on his guard against 
this tendency. Even a limited indulgence in the use of 
what rhetoricians call barbarisms is not to be tolerated. - 

The teacher’s use of the mother tongue must, further- 
more, be characterized by exactness. The nature of his 
employment necessitates his using the right words in 
the right place. There must be nothing loose, indefinite 
or meaningless about his language. Every sentence, 
every phrase, every word must have its special purpose for 
which no other sentence, phrase or word may be sub- 
stituted. The English language abounds with varieties 
of expression, few of which are strictly synonymous. It 
is the duty of the teacher to master the intricacies of the 
tongue to such an extent as to be able to say what he 
wants to say in words so appropriate that his meaning 
not only may, but must be perceived at the first glance. 

It is necessary, as we have seen, for the teacher to use 
elegant, plain and exact language; it is equally necessary 
for him to use the mother tongue with facility. His 
speech must never smell of the midnight oil. An ease, 
a grace, a readiness must characterize his use of words. 
His sentences must flow in unbroken sequence. No vex- 
ing “er’s” and “andah’s” should deform his speech. There 
is no time for hesitation in the classroom. A question 
must be answered, an explanation given without any 
perceptible delay. The truth is, if the teacher pauses to 
consider the best form of speech to be employed, he will 
in most cases be spared the necessity of employing any 
save the oft-repeated query, “Why don’t you pay atten- 
tion?” Hesitation on the teacher’s part is the utter un- 
doing of class discipline. Hence, the teacher must cul- 
tivate the habit of speaking without any unnecessary 
pause and endeavor to make facility in the use of Eng- 
lish one of his distinguishing characteristics. 

Various are the means laid down by writers to attain 
to a mastery of the mother tongue. We here indicate 
four which, if carefully and perseveringly followed, will 
enable the teacher to speak English with elegance, puri- 
ty, exactness and. facility. 

First comes watchfulness over one’s manner of speech. 
Tet us get a clear, coherent, definite knowledge of how 
we actually talk, and we have taken a step toward speak- 
ing elegantly. We shall doubtless discover that many 
words we frequently employ are not sanctioned by the 
best usage. We shall find, too, that we often use the 
same word in a variety of senses. Some persons, for in- 
stanee, speak of an “immense rock,” an “immense pro- 
gram,” an “immense pie.” an “immense sermon;” and, 
when questioned concerning their health, they state that 
they are feeling “immense.” Quite a few of us will find 
that we have pet adjectives and adverbs which, like the 
small boy’s “swell,” in season and out of season are called 
into requisition. Watchfulness over one’s words will do 
much to correct numberless little slips in speech and 
conduce in no slight degree to form right habits of speak- 
ing. 

One of the most powerful aids to correct and elegant 
speaking is conversation with cultured persons. Every 
teacher, no matter how confined the social circle in which 
he moves, will find at least one person who, from long 
familiarity with the world and men and books, has ac- 
quired that grace and precision of thought, that elegance 
and flexibility of* expression which make conversation, 
even on subiects the most trivial, a source of exquisite 
pleasure. Almost unknown to ourselves, the charm of 
such a person’s talk will react upon us until we have em- 
bodied in our own way of speaking something of its ease 
and grace. 

But if truly cultured persons come not at our every 
beck and call, great and good books always do; and in 
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the works of our great literature we have examples of the 
rich and varied music which the hands of master artists 


have evoked from the mother tongue. It is essential that 
the teacher be a wide and discriminating reader. Let 
him read only the best, and, following the sage counsel 
of a’Kempis, leave curiosities alone. Let the master 
tones of English and American literature be sounds fam- 
iliar to his ear. The noble poets and the deep thinkers, 
the sweet singers and the masters of prose—let him study 
their writings that he may in some measure imitate their 
skill. 

Finally, an cfticacions means of attaining to a ready use 
of the mother tongue, is writing. Some moments spent 
each day in carefully penning a few lines on topics of 
interest will do much to make our speech definite and 
exact. “Writing maketh an exact man.” To speak with 
grace and precision, we must think with grace and _ pre- 
cision; and nothing is better adapted to induct system- 
atic habits of thought than this daily exercise of the 
pen. “As the painter,’ says Bishop Spalding, “takes 
pallet and brush, the musician his instrument, each to 
perfect himself in his art, so he who desires to learn how 
to think should take the pen, and day by day write some- 
thing of the truth and love, the hope and faith, which 
make him a living man.” (“Education and the Higher 
Life,” chap. v.) 


The Responsibilities of a Teacher. 


SISTER JOSEPHINE IGNATIUS, S.N. D, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


[* ALL the responsibilities that a teacher assumes, to 

the child, to the parents, to society, and to God, I 
shall consider here more particularly those he assumes in 
regard to the child. 


To educate a child, is to draw out and perfect a being 
composed of a spiritual soul and a material body. As the 
body is the medium of communication with the soul, the 
teacher is responsible for the health of the child during 
the hours of school. THe should, therefore, regulate the 
light, the heat, and the ventilation of the class-room—in 
as much as depends on him—in such a way, that the 
child can study with comfort and without any danger to 
any organ or sense. This necessitates periodic exercise of 
the muscles of the child; care should also be taken that he 
be not kept too long in one position, nor too long co- 
fined. Neither may a teacher refuse to notice that a child 
is suffering, or that the weather has been the cause of wet 
garments and other ills. Common humanity demands a 
remedy for these inconveniences; but a teacher has as- 
sumed the place of the parent, and therefore, is bound to 
be more humane and considerate of the pupil and his 
needs. Neglect of this duty on the part of ignorant 
teachers has sometimes had serious results, and has laid 
the foundation of ill health for life. 


The teacher is responsible for the intellectual ieieieaih 
of the child. He must know that there is a natural order 

be followed in his education. Elements should be 
taught first: reading, spelling and defining. Secondly, I 
would plead for mental arithmetic. No book is needed 
at first, only on intelligent, sympathetic teacher. It is 
surprising how this study opens the mind. Later, algebra, 
logic and the sciences will be comparatively easy to the 
child who has been taught to reason, to feel his own power 
in solving problems of mental arithmetic. 


Geography and history should be taught together, as the 
study of one aids the other. They can be made most 
agreeable lessons, but that they may be, the teacher must 
know more than the book he is teaching. It is easy to 
change books and adopt new authors if one knows the 
subject thoroughly from any author. 


All who have taught the sciences some years know that 
in the natural sciences, every decade sees changes in the 
theories proposed, so that one must sometimes add, some- 
times subtract from his previous knowledge, as new facts 
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give more light to our investigations, and research opens 
up the various fields of science. 

For real intellectuai growth, a child must be encouraged 
to study in order to know—not to recite. Human life is 
too short to have any of it employed to disadvantage. 
Teachers should often show the better way of studying. 
Some one well said “A child is fairly educated who has 
learned to study aright.” 

The teacher is in some degree responsible for the moral 
training of the child. You have heard that in schools 
where religion may not be taught the character of the 
teacher is considered sutticient to make boys and girls 
what God and the country desire them to be. That the 
influence of the personality of a teacher upon the minds 
znd hearts of his pupils is very great, that it is powerful 
enough to make them aspire to be such as he is—their 
ideal of true, and noble manhood—might be proved by 
many examples. I shall only use the argument to ask, 
Who can estimate the power of a Catholie Religious teach- 
cr, whose very dress speaks constantly of God, of another 
world, of other rewards than those the world offers, and 
of a devotion to the cause of true education that no mere 
earthly hopes could awaken or sustain ? 

It is sometimes asserted that the children of our schools 
are poor, that the majority of their parents belong to the 
laboring .class; but God seems to give a large share of 
intellect to those born in the least favored positions. The 
leaders of the world are found frequently among the 
masses, which fact should make teachers respect the 
children of the people, and edyeate them carefully. 

One powerful means of teaching morality is to act con- 
sistently and reasonably with children. There should be 
uo playing with the truth, no insincerity in act, for 
children are keen and impartial judges. They quickly 
discover and despise deceit. When a teacher is courteous, 
truthful in word and act in his dealings with fellow- 
workers and pupils, he is teaching some very effective 
moral lessons. 

The poorer the home, the more demoralizing the in- 
fluences surrounding a child after school hours, so much 
more the need of culture, of sympathy on the part of the 
teacher who really’ wishes to save the child. The little 
one that knows only cross words for commands, and blows 
for mistakes, in his home, surely needs the kind word, 
the smile of encouragement in the school room, that he 
may know the other and happier side of life and aspire 
to it. 

A teacher should cultivate the conscience of the child, 
but of course, a true one. No fables, no seruples should 
be encouraged; every child ought te be taught to ask him- 
self before acting, “ Is this right?’ and after an action 
for which he must be blamed, “Why was that wrong?” 

TIlowever the strongest aid in teaching morality, is the 
religious training we are obliged to give as Catholic 
teachers. We know the power of good literature to pre- 
serve the young from temptation and lead them to think 
high thoughts and aspire to higher deeds. As the mass 
of popular English literature is Protestant in thought 
and sentiment, I think we can not confine ourselves to it 
for examples. If we teach the Bible and Church history 
carefully, faithfully and pleasantly, we shall be present- 
ing to the children, heroes and heroines whose lives, in 
their fidelity to God, are unsurpassed for inspiration to 
the highest thoughts. cr awakening to the noblest dreams. 
In the “Liturgical Year,” the “Acts of the Martyrs,” and 
the “Lives of the Saints,” a Catholic teacher will find 
heroic examples for every state of life. Among them, 
will be found characters that shall arouse every tender. 
every generous, and every noble impulse in the minds of 
our children, 

Poetry and fiction must be read, but the teacher is 
bound to see that the selections chosen for his pupils be 
harmless. If he may use his authority or his influence, 
permit me to suggest that history and biography are better 
aids for moral training than poetry or fiction, during the 
impressionable years of youth. 
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Great Educational Exbibit at St. Louis Fair. 


DescriBeD By A, C. CANTLEY, DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL, St. Louis, Mo. 


NOWLEDGE is power”’—the kind of power that 
brings progress. Therefore, the Department of 
Education had been given the place of honor in the classi- 
fication of exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 
For the first time in the history of universal expositions 
- the seope of the entire Fair is so vast and comprehensive 
that educational exhibits will be collected together under 
one roof—in the great Palace of Education and Social 
Economy, where may be seen a comparative display of 
edueational systems from all the leading nations of the 
world. 

Thismammoth building stands on theeast side of the main 
lagoon, facing the Grand Basin, and is one of the first 
great palaces to be seen in the view from Art Hill. .The 
building is of the Corinthian style of architecture. Its 
ground plan is in the form of a keystone. The two equal 
sides are 525 feet long, the south front 460 feet and the 
north front 758 feet. The building covers eight acres of 
ground. Its cost of construction was $320,000, 

No effort or expense has been spared to secure a com- 
prehensive educational display, which will show not only 
the present status of education but its historical develop- 
ment. To this end the entire field of education has been 
surveyed and subdivided into definite groups. The ex- 
hibits in the first groups deal with elementary education, 
both public and parochial from the kindergarten on 
through the elementary grades to the continuation schools, 
including evening schools, vacation schools and schools for 
special training. This is followed by the representation of 
secondary education in group 2, as shown in high schools 
and academies, also manual training schools and commer- 
cial high schools. Then Group 3, where higher education 
includes colleges, universities, scientific, technical and en- 
gineering schools, and also professional schools and libra- 
ries and museums, 

Special education in the fine arts will be one of the 
most instructive groups, for five of the largest art schools 
in the country will oceupy space. There will be also 
schools giving instruction in music in all its departments. 

Perhaps the most important modern displays will be 
collected in Group 5, which is devoted to special education 
in agriculture. The farmer need no longer till the soil in a 
haphazard way. Farming today is a science. The numer- 
ous agricultural colleges and experimental stations 
throughout the country have already planned to make an 
elaborate collective exhibit, to demonstrate their methods 
of instruction and the advantages obtained in the scienti- 
fic study of farming and forestry. For this purpose Con- 
gress appropriated $100,000, 

Another group, will display the educational methods ana 
systems in vogue for special instruction in commerce and 
‘ndustry. This will encompass industrial and trade schools, 
business and comm>rcial schools and higher instruction in 
sommerce. Here will be exhaustively demonstrated the 
methods by which a young man is equipped for a practicat 
business career, and he can see the advantages obtained 
in this preparation for the hard battles of life in the keen 
competition of today. The southwest pavilion will con- 


tain a model school of commerce with all its equipment. 

The education of the Indian and of the Negro will be 
fully illustrated. 

A model school in actual operation in the grounds will 
give a practical demonstration of the methods pursued 
in educating the blind and the deaf and dumb. The edu- 
cation of defectives has made wonderful progress in the 
last few years, and this school will be one of the most in- 
teresting sights of the Educational Department. 

Special forms of education will be shown by the summer 
schools, extension courses, people’s institutes, correspond- 
ence schools and scientific societies. Publishers of educa- 
tional works and manufacturers of school furniture and 
school appliances will give more elaborate displays than 
ever seen at any previous exposition. 

In order to give some idea of the method by which these 
various phases of educational work are to be shown, it 
may be said that the elements to be represented have been 
grouped under eight general heads, as follows: 

(1) Legislation, organization and general statistics. 

(2) Buildings, their location and design; systems of 
heating, lighting, ventilation and sanitation; furniture 
and fitting. 

(3) The training of teachers. 

(4) Apparatus and school appliances. 

(5) Text-books. 

(6) Regulations; courses of study; methods of instrue- 
tion. 

(7) Pupil’s work—literary, artistic, scientific and me- 
chanical. 

(8) Results of original investigation. 

Some of the methods to be used in preparing exhibits 
will inelude a display of books on school laws, state reports, 
history of school systems, text-books and original contribu- 
tions by professors and students, and other school litera- 
ture, as well as programs, rules and regulations, and statis- 
tical charts, diagrams and tables. . The equipment of edu- 
cational institutions will be shown by illustrated drawings, 
photographs and models of buildings and their furnishings, 
with the playgrounds. All apparatus specially illustrating 
a new method can be entered here. Bound volumes of pu- 
pil’s work arranged by years or grades, and illustrating 
fully the curriculum in literary, scientific, artistic and 
— lines, will be an important feature of the ex- 
ribit. 

METHODS OF TEACHING ILLUSTRATED. 

There is a psychological interest in “training the young 
idea how to shoot,” and to illustrate successfully this train- 
ing in an exhibit requires perhaps as much original 
thought as is necessary in the class room. The modern 
methods of instruction in the school have underdone won- 
derful changes since the pioneer days, when readin’ ’ritin’ 
and ’rithmetie and the “rule of three” were taught in the 
little log school house. With the little red brick school 
house have come advanced methods of instruction, and 
each state in the Union will strive to show its own advance- 
ment in these methods through its exhibit in the Palace 
of Education. By the liberal rules of the exposition man- 
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agement each state can follow practically its own plan of 
display, and it is believed that this free and unhampered 
manner will produce the best results. 

To illustrate the training of a child in school, most states 
will give displays showing the work of the pupils in the 
elementary grade by the exhibit of examination papers, and 
then carry the work of the same pupils through to the 
eighth grade. This will demonstrate the various stages 
of growth of the child’s mind, and at the same time show 
the efficiency of the method of instruction. In these ex- 
hibits it is even possible to show the training of the child’s 
imagination and the development of its powers of observa- 
tion. For instance, some states have arranged to give 
elaborate exhibits of drawings made by the same pupils all 
the way from the elementary to the eighth grade. These 
drawings were not made with a view of training the chil- 
dren to become artists, but with the sole and only purpose 
of bringing into play their imagination and powers of ob- 
servation. The child in the elementary grade that rudely 
draws the picture of a chicken with two legs and a horse 
with four legs has exerted its power of observation, and 
has studied animal nature to that extent of correctness as 
shown in the pictures. So on through more advanced work, 
step by step, to the last grade. 

It was this pictorial feature of the lower grades of the 
school system in this country that first baffled the Russian 
school teachers who studied the United States educational 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition of 1900. The Russians 
thought it rather curious that an attempt was being made 
to train all the school children of the United States to be- 
come future Verestchagens, Munkacsys, Bonheurs, Wests, 
Reynoldses, Angelos and Raphaels. 

When told that the children did not draw these pictures 
with a view of art instruction, but were given this work 
to do for the sole purpose of developing their powers of 
observation, then the Russians opened their eyes to an en- 
tirely new phase of elementary education. There was a 
flood of light for the inquiring Muscovites. They became 
as eager to study these rude sketches and drawings as the 
American children were to perform the work. Miss Minnie 
Bronson, who was connected with the American educa- 
tional exhibit at Paris, and who is now an able assistant 
to the Department chief in the St. Louis Fair, was kept 
busy explaining this pictorial phase of elementary study 
to the large numbers of college professors and teachers 
and schoolmams from Russia. The Russian government, 
which, by the way, is displaying much energy along all 
lines of progress today, made liberal appropriations to de- 
fray the expenses of school teachers to the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1900. They came in parties of 50 to 75 in number, 
and they found the United States school system most in- 
teresting and instructive and as a result many features of 
our school system will be adopted in the schools of the Rus- 
sian empire. 

Among the state exhibits perhaps the finest will come 
from Massachusetts, as that state is making special effort 
to excel. DeLarcey M. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., who is 
in charge of the New York State exhibits for education and 
social economy, promises to make a comprehensive display. 
New York City will have a strictly city exhibit. 

The only other city exhibits, as such, will be made by 
Chicago and St. Louis. Professor C. W. Woodward, of the 
latter city, will have a model manual training school in 
operation, and Professor Soldan, superintendent of public 
schools, will have a model kindergarten school asa feature. 
A large number of states will use the wing frame in dis- 
playing their school work, as it was demonstrated at Paris 
that this appliance made an immense saving in wall space. 

Missouri will display photographs of every schoolhouse, 
with teachers and pupils grouped in front, in the state. The 
Missouri World’s Fair Commission will show a model 
school house to cost $1200, and school boards will be sur- 
prised to see what can be done with that amount of money. 
The exhibit structure will represent a one-room house 
which will cost $800 or $900, with furnishings to cost the 
remainder. It will have modern systems of heating, light- 


ing and ventilation. In this house a Missouri rural school 
exhibit will be given. 


CATHOLIC EXHIBIT AT THE FAIR. 


The Catholic schools of the country will be well repre- 
sented, though not by so extensive or general an exhibit 
as was sent to the Chicago Fair. The parochial schools 
and academies of many cities throughout the country will 
send well organized and attractive displays, while several 
of the teaching order’s, as such, will have exhibits of the 
methods and work of their primary schools and higher in- 
stitutions, some adding brief, illustrated histories of the 
founding and growth of their orders. 

To Catholics, one of the most interesting features of the 
St. Louis Exposition will be an exhibit of the Catholic 
Charities in the United States. The plan has met with 
cordial encouragement from Archbishops, Bishops, the 
Catholic press and Catholic laymen. .The work of prepar- 
ing the exhibit has been intrusted to the School of Social 
Science of the Catholic University. 

“The emphasis and prominence given to the work of 
charity and correction,” says the editor of the Catholic 
University Bulletin, in the current issue, “make it impera- 
tive that the works of the Catholic Church be represented. 
The number and variety of her charities is very great, the 
consecration of men and women by thousands to these 
works amounts to heroism—for we find in that consecra- 
tion the acme of unselfish love of humanity. Now that the 
world is testing religions by the merey they practice, it 
seems imperative that the Church place before the world 
these abundant evidences of her charity, mercy and hu- 
manity. 

“The exhibit will be arranged in a way to show the or- 
ganization, activity, resources, expenditures, the numbers 
assisted or relieved, methods of assistance in hospitals, 
asylums, homes, social settlements and through associa- 
tions. These totals will be represented literally and graphi- 
cally; that is, they will be accomplished by maps, charts 
and tables which will show concretely and strongly the ab- 
solute and the relative features of the work. 

The Jesuit exhibit will be one of the most interesting 
and carefully prepared on the grounds of the Fair. First, 
in the Educational Department, there will be the exhibit 
of the St. Louis University and Allied Colleges; secondly, 
in the Historical Department, a valuable collection of doc- 
uments from St. Mary’s College, Montreal, will be ex- 
hibited by Rev. Arthur Jones, S. J., under the auspices 
of the St. Louis University; and lastly, in the Philippine 
Exhibit, Fr. Algue, S. J., will show a large relief map of 
the Islands, and instruments from the Manila Observatory. 
A few words of explanation about each of these exhibits 
will, no doubt, prove of interest. 

1. The Educational Exhibit of the University and the 
six allied colleges, situated in Cincinnati, Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Omaha and St. Mary’s, Kansas, will consist of 
specimens of class work from the college courses, of post- 
graduate work from the schools of divinity and philosophy 
of the St. Louis University, and from the medical schools 
of the St. Louis and Creighton (Omaha) Universities, and 
of special literary work from the Normal School at Flor- 
issant. There will also be many “interesting pho- 
tographs of college buildings, of presidents, pro- 
fessors, alumni and students, taken singly and _ in 
various groups. The exhibits of the Medical Departments 
of the St. Louis and Creighton Universities, will give proof 
of the accuracy and excellence of the professors’ work, as 
well as of the proficiency of the students. Some literary 
work of a high order, in Latin, Greek and English, is ex- 
pected from Florissant. The center-piece of this exhibit 
will be a large, neat map, showing the location of all the 
Jesuit institutions of higher education in North America. 
They run un to the number of fifty-two. A gallery of some 
illustrious Jesuit pupils of former centuries will form an- 
other interesting feature of this exhibit. Tasso, Calderon, 
Bossuet, Descartes, Kemble ‘and Benedict XIV., are a few 
of those whose portraits will appear. 
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In the same deparment will be the historical exhibit of 
the University. As the St. Louis Uuniversity was the first 
west of the Mississippi, and one of the first institutions 
of any kind in the Louisiana Purchase, much interest at- 
taches to her early history, and in her archives are many 
documents of general interest. Documents will be shown 
with the signatures of Laclede, Chouteau, and other old 
settlers. Coming down to a later period, there will be let- 
ters with thé autographs of such men as J. C. Calhoun, 
Gen. Sherman, Gen. Rosecrans, Bryan Mullanphy, Bp. Du- 
bourg, Bp. Rosati, Fr. Roothaan, General of the Jesuits, 
and Father DeSmet. In the person and life of the last 
named missionary will be largely centered the interest at- 
taching to this part of the exhibit. Fr. DeSmet was the 
first missionary of the Rocky Mountains, and the first on 
the Upper Missouri and the Columbia Rivers. His original 
map of the Rocky Mountain region, so highly appreciated 
by the government at the time, will be exhibited, together 
with a letter of Bryan Mullanphy to President James K. 
Polk, recommending the map to the president’s considera- 
tion. Several documents relate to the memorable service 
Fr. DeSmet rendered the government, by his successful 
intervention with the rebellious Sioux. He went among 
them, when on the war-path, and succeeded in bringing 
them to accept the terms of peace proposed by the govern- 
ment. Through the kindness of friends of the University, 
it will be possible to enhance this part of the exhibit with 
some fine paintings, representing Fr. DeSmet in different 
scenes of his varied experiences. A large map in this part 
of the exhibit, corresponding to that of the educational 
part, will show all the missions founded by Jesuits within 
the present territory of the United States from 1566 up to 
the present time. 

2. The exhibit of Fr .Jones in the Historical Depart- 
ment, Administration Building, will be one of rare attrac- 
tion for all interested in the early exploration and history 
of our country. The manuscripts and the original editions 
of the famous “Jesuit Relations.” which the recent 
splendid collection of Mr. Thwaite has brought so notice- 
ably before the literary public, will be a striking feature 
of this exhibit. One valuable manuscript of the collection 
will be the “Description of New Netherland” (New York), 
written in 1646, by Fr. Isaac Jogues. who was martyred by 
the savage Troauois. St. Louis people will be more inter- 
ested, perhans. by Fr. Marquette’s autogravh journal of his 
voyage to the Mississippi. and his original map of his dis- 
covery and exnloration of the great river, in the year 1673. 
Tn this collection. as also in that referred to under the pre- 
ceding number, there will be ample proof of the pioneer 
but thorough work of the missionaries in the study of the 
various languages of the different tribes. 

8 Fr. Aleue’s exhibit in the Philippine Department 
will be one of scientific, as well as of povular interest. He 
has constructed a relief map of the Archipelago, 11x72 feet, 
remarkable alike for its scientific accuracy, and for the 
clear and vleasing impression it produces upon the eye and 
leaves in the memory. Visitors will find it a weleome and 
instructive lesson in the geography of our extensive island 
possessions in that remote hemisphere. The man com- 
prises 3.000 senarate islands. Eight other neat relief maps, 
10x7 feet, will present to the eye interesting vhysical, civil, 
religions, and ethnological data of the Islands. 

Fr. Aleue as Director of the Philippine Weather Bureau, 
will exhihit some of his interesting instruments. First, 
there will he the Baro-cyclonometer, devised by himself 
for determining the existence, the direction and approxi- 
mate distance of the formidable typhoons, which beset 
navigation in the Far Fastern seas during the summer 
months. Then there will be the Universal Microseismo- 
graph, an instrument to record an earthquake occurring 
in any nart of the world. The instrument will be of the 
Vincentini type for horizontal motion, with a modification 
for vertical motion. devised by Fr. Aleue himself. Three 
ceraunographs of different devices will be shown. They 
are instruments for the detection of the existence of thun- 
derstorms, far and near, and they work on the principle 


of wireless telegraphy. One of the instruments is of the 
device of Fr. Fenny, a Hungarian Jesuit, the second of Fr. 
Odenbach, a German Jesuit of Buffalo, N. Y., and the 
third is of Fr. Algue’s device. Another attraction of that 
department will be the person of the clever young Filipino, 
who, in the absence of Fr. Algue, will explain the exhibit 
to visitors. Mr. Roman Lacson, a native of the Island of 
Negros, came to this country about five years ago, at the 
age of eighteen, after completing his classical course and 
receiving the degree of A. B. in the Jesuit College of 
Manila. He has pursued scientific and philosophical 
studies with marked success at Santa Clara College and 
Georgetown University, and has received the degree of 
Ph. B. He is now completing his course of law at George- 
town, and will be on for his post at the exposition after 
his examination in June. 


The Sunny Side of School. 


REV. L. W. MULHANE. (OHIO.) 


I Nall manner and modes of thinking and writing, edu- 
cation is one of the most discussed questions of the 
day. There is a tendency on all sides to overdo educa- 
tion, to eram the child’s mind with facts that fly out at 
the first opportunity, instead of assisting youth to think 
and use their minds, and no one ean deny that a teach- 
er’s life is a wearying and laborious one, a tiresome tread- 
mill. Some time ago at a conference of the Ohio City 
Boards of Health, Dr. Wise, a physician of wide practice, 
read a paper on “The Evil Results of Our Educational 
Methods” which so far, has not been assailed by any very 
formidable answer. The doctor among other things said: 
“There is a morbid desire an the part of parents to have 
their children go through an extensive curriculum of 
studies, many of which can never be made available for 
any purpose in life. It is a system which does not educate 
but which leaves the mind befogged with a multiplicity of 
ideas, not one of which they clearly comprehend. The 
fact that the pupils are obliged to conform to one uniform 
standard of cast-iron rigidity, and that studies are crowded 
upon them far in advance of their brain development, is 
an outrage and a crime against nature. A sound mind 
in a sound body is an oft quoted old adage, but it is equal- 
ly true that the body cannot remain sound very long if the 
brain is kept in a constant state of exhaustion by severe 
mental strain and overwork.” The learned physician in 
defence of his position furnished some pointed examples, 
two of which I quote. “A little girl nine years of age was 
brought to a doctor for treatment. She was pale, thin, 
and very nervous, and had constant headache. The mus- 
cles of her face twitched constantly, and she could scarcely 
keep her feet and hands still. She was in the incipient 
stage of corea or St. Vitus’ dance. In an answer to the 
question as to the number of studies she was pursuing at 
school, the fact was elicited that her daily task consisted 
of eight studies: spelling, reading, history, arithmetic, 
geography. language. physiology and drawing. Deducting 
the time she ought have slept, and the time required for 
her meals and toilet and going and coming from school, 
and the time occupied in her recitations, she had about six 
hours Jeft to study eight branches of learning. Now sup- 
pose, either of vou. ladies and gentlemen, who have mature 
brains and trained and experienced minds, should try to 
study eight unfamiliar subjects of knowledg in six hours, 
and were compelled to do this five days in the week, and 
then, forsooth, be expected to turn out cheerful and bright 
with a well-prepared Sunday school lesson on Sunday, I 
think you would soon be in the most abject state of mental 
confusion. You simply could not perform the task.” 
The experienced doctor gave another illustration, which 
will provoke a smile from every reader: “In addition to 
the multiplicity of studies, we cannot overlook the enorm- 
ous, absurd and unreasonable character of the questions 
that the pupils are often required to answer in their respec- 
tive branches of study. The following examples of ques- 
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tions are taken from some actually given to a class of 
children from eight to ten years of age: , 

(1) Spell and define 40 words taken from Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. 

(2) Write the names of all the bones in the human body, 
spelling them correctly. 

(3) Bound the U. S., and give the names of all the states 
in the Union; bound Ohio and name all the eighty-eight 
counties; bound this county and name all the townships 
in the county; bound the township you live in and give 
the number of school districts in the township. 

While investigating this subject, I asked a little girl 
how far her class was advanced in physiology. She replied 
they had studied the bones and would soon finish the joints. 
Rather a grewsome study for little girls, indeed! What 
good they will ever derive from a little smattering of 
anatomy goes beyond my comprehension. How much more 
useful and practical it would be to teach them the anatomy 
of fowls and have them learn how to carve them!” 

This is a strong presentation of the case from a medical 
standpoint. Let a woman’s view of the subject be also 
briefly presented. Mrs. Lew Wallace, wife of the author 
of “Ben Hur,” contributed an article to the “Ladies’ Home 
Journal,” under the startling caption of “The Murder of 
Modern Innocents.” 

The editor prefaces the article in these words: “So 
earnest are the thoughts expressed by Mrs. Lew Wallace, 
and so thoroughly are they in touch with what has been 
voiced on this page on the modern tendency toward the 
over-education of children, that the editor has felt that 
he might well step aside this month and give his page to 
Mrs. Wallace. No words which he might have written 
could compare in importance with the sentiments so well 
expressed below by an able pen.” Mrs. Wallace thus be- 

ins: 
' “Bethlehem was little among the thousands of Judah. We 
are told that probably not more than thirty children fell 
under the order of Herod. The murder of the innocents 
of the 19th century is a march to untimely graves, not by 
order of a wrathful king, but under what is claimed to be 
the finest free-school system in the world. Go into any 
public school and you will see girls pallid as day lillies and 
boys with flat chests and waxen skin that has been named 
the school complexion. Every incentive and stimulus is 
held out; dread of blame, love of praise, prizes, medals, 
badges, the coveted flourish in the newspapers—the strain 
never slackens. Watch the long lines filing past—each 
pupil carrying books—three, four, five, to be studied at 
night in hot rooms by fierce, sight-destroying lights. Time 
was when spectacles went with age. They are no sign of 
age now. Many must wear glasses to help eyes prematurely 
old by night work. Said a thoughtful father, ‘My children 
have no child life. They are straining up a grade, talking 
about examinations. When is there playtime if not now, 
and what has become of the light-hearted boys? School is 
never out. Even in the fields the butterfly and tree-toad 
are turned into object lessons, and the grasshopper is torn 
to pieces in order to be instructive. When I was a boy 
and school let out, we were gay and free. We studied in 
school-time, and in play-time there was no thought of any- 
thing but play.’ Mrs. Wallace says: ‘I do not undervalue 
education, it is greatly to be desired, but over-education 
is slaying its thousands. The burden is books.” . . . . 
Said a mother: ‘Two and two are what? The boy hesitated. 
‘Surely you know that two and two make four.’ ‘Yes. 
mamma, but I am trying to remember the process.’ 
Process indeed! A child of nine years is required to define 
and understand such words as these: aphocrasis, apocope, 
paragoge, paraleipsis, diocrasis, synocracis, tmesis. There 
are famous speakers and writers who never saw them. Lest 
the gentle reader be as ignorant as the writer, I mention 
that these. and more of the same sort, may be found in 
many modern English grammars. . -One day Mary 
came home at noon too sick to eat dinner. What had hap- 
pened to the darling? She had seen a cat dissected in class. 


Are your daughters being trained for surgeons? Other 


noons she was required*to find who was the author of ‘I sat 
by its cradle, I followed its hearse, and what caused the 
feudal system, and bring back the answer for the afternoon 
session. She was too hurried to eat anything but a banana 
while making a dive at the reference books, and said, ‘I 
only remember these answers a few days. There’s so much 
more coming on all the time.’ ” 

Mrs. Wallace makes a strong plea against the prevalent 
system, and observes that Boston has been shaken by a 
strong protest from the city physician against the ruinous 
manner in which children are over-worked; not the orphans 
in factories, nor the poor in the tenements, but in the hanid- 
some school houses where the well-do-do send their boys 
and girls. 

These extracts will serve to show that not @ few true 
lovers of education are not timid in criticising the foolish 
fads of modern education. There was a’time not long ago, 
when it was a national sin for any American citizen to 
criticise our public school system, and it was political here- 
sy for any party to omit placing in their national and state 
platforms fulsome resolutions, lauding the system as the 
bulwark of liberty and progress. A little leaven of com- 
mon sense was dropped some years ago into the mass of 
flattery and praise by a few courageous writers, and it has 
been fermenting quite rapidly. Time was too when many 
of our parochial schools had but to imitate the “great and 
glorious public school system” and then lay the flattering 
unction to their breasts that they were at the height of suc- 
cess. Will it be out of place while calling attention to 
these facts as recorded by non-Catholics against the public 
school system to suggest that there is a possibility of simi- 
lar evils creeping into our system? It may provoke discus- 
sion to assert it, but I am of the opinion that there is wide 
room for stating. In the exuberance of our zeal to bring 
parochial schools to an equality with the public schools, 
in the mental advancement and equipment of pupils, have 
we not overlooked the fact that we too may “crowd and 
cram” our scholars? Why should it be alleged as a reason 
for introducing this and that study into our schools that 
the public schools have them and therefore we must? Every 
publishing house in America has an educational fad or two 
of some kind or other, and they flood our school authori- 
ties, pastors and teachers, with circulars, giving glowing 
testimonials of this authority and that, and the next step 
is we buy and introduce it, reason,—because the public 
schools have adopted it. And that is the “because,” and 
no other word can express it and tell the truth. Would it ° 
not be well to remind our teachers as well as the parents 
of our pupils that our parochial schools are built and in- 
tended primarily to give our children a common and at 
the same time a common-sense education. We of course 
don’t want to go back to the days when, as a recent writer 
puts it, “the logs of the fire-place, given by the scholars, 
were a partof the school expense,and in many aschool when 
a parent was tardy in the delivery of his winter’s load of 
wood the child suffered by banishment to the farthest and 
coldest corner of the school-room;” nor do we want. any 
free lunch for children as is being agitated in certain 
quarters; but we ought to have a system of education fit 
for the demands of the day, no more, no less. Nor do we 
want the teachers poorly paid as the writer quoted above 
says they were in the days of early American history, 
“when the teacher’s pay was beaver skins, Indian corn, 
wheat, peas, beans or any country product known as 
‘truck.’ ” Whale oil and fish were paid to teachers on Cape 
Cod, and it is told of a Salem, Massachusetts, school that 
one pupil was always placed by the window to hail passers- 
by and endeavor to sell to them the accumulation of vege- 
tables, ete., which had been paid to the teacher. 

Our schools ought to profit by the mistakes of the public 
school system and no friend of Catholic education should 
fear a cautious word of warning. The parochial school 
should also be free of tuition; it should be a parish estab- 
lishment, supported by the parish, and not alone by those 
who have children to send to its rooms. I am aware of 
the great financial burden that is thus placed upon the 
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pastor’s shoulders, but let me repeat a remark made by a 
pastor a few days ago—*Yes—a free parochial school is a 
financial task that you are never through with. You build 
a church and finally you pay for it; you build a school and 
finally pay for it, but the expenses of maintaining the 
school go on from year to year, salaries, light and heat, 
and you are never done with the problem, but still I repeat, 
free parochial schools are the best in every way.” When 
our moneyed Catholics get through endowing our universi- 
ties, ete., perhaps some wise pastor may induce some 
wealthy man to endow a parochial school, to leave it a 
fund, which invested, may yearly pay all the running ex- 
penses, then others may follow, and lo, the millennium will 
have come! 

I make a plea too for more laughter in our schools. Boys 
and girls are creatures endowed with the power to smile 
and laugh. Have you ever noticed a crowd of boys as they 
silently march out of the school house? How quickly they 
will give vent to a war-whoop that would do credit to a 
Piute Indian just as soon as they reach the play-ground 
or street. Their steam has been kept under heavy pressure, 
and once the pressure is relieved they must give it free 
vent. Why not let boys and girls once in a while, laugh 
to their hearts’ content, even if for a moment or two the 
seeming proprieties are ever so little disturbed? Men and 
women like to laugh occasionally, and what are we but 
grown boys and girls? The Danish poet, Baggesen, says: 

“They perished, the blithe days of boyhood perished, 

And all the gladness, all the peace I knew! 

Now I have but their memory, fondly cherished; 

God—may I never lose that too!” 

I commenced this rambling essay by saying a teacher’s 
life was a laborious one, and has its serious side; still 

THERE IS A SUNNY SIDE. 

How mirth provoking, how ingenious often, are the an- 
swers of the little ones; how iiteresting to watch the trend 
and development of the gifts God has éndowed them with: 
to note the budding talent and the blossoming of industry, 
day by day! And looking upon them one cannot but in- 
voke the blessing of God upon them to endure what the 
storm of life may have in store for them. 

Here are a few funny sayings of some little ones in their 
early school days. Some have been handed down by tradi- 
tion for years in certain primary schools, others are of 
recent occurence. <A little lad, just commencing to read, 
slowly drawled out the sentence: “I see the sly fox.” 
Asked by his teacher the meaning of the word sly, he 
paused for a moment, glanced from book to teacher and 
then to his companions, and finally blurted out—“Why— 
it means pretty smooth.” The answer will be better ap- 
preciated, when it is stated that the lad’s father was a 
well-known local politician. In a city school the teacher 
was speaking to the little ones about the earth and the 
North Pole. In the class was a mischievous boy, who dur- 
ing the day had been detected hiding various articles be- 
longing to other pupils, and had been compelled to return 
them. While the teacher was explaining the subject to the 
attentive listeners this lad was looking about, his mind on 
some other subject. She suddenly said: “Willie, where is 


the North Pole?’ The lad taken unawares, and knowing 


that he was not guilty on this occasion, stood up and bold- 
ly replied: “Please, I haven’t got it, you can search me.” 

Ina certain Kentucky town, where the colored population 
is quite large, the pupils of the schools were all obliged 
last winter to be vaccinated. A Sister inquiring of a little 
colored lass about eight years of age as to the cause of the 
absence of her brother trom school received this answer: 
“Please, Sister, he’s sick: he dun got procrastination tother 
day and his arm is swelled big as a saw log.” In an Ohio 
town, a pupil having been asked to illustrate the difference 
between the words sit and set, wrote this sentence, evident- 
ly under the influence of expansion: “The United States is 
a country on which the sun never sets nor any other coun- 
try ever sits.” Another lad asked to explain the difference 
in meaning between the words “sufficient” and “enough” 
handed in this sentence: “Sufficient is when my ma thinks 
it’s time I stop eating, and enough is when I think it is.” 
Here are a few subtle answers in questions of geography. 
Question: “What are the principal possessions of Spain ?”’ 
Boy’s answer: “The twenty millions of dollars they got 
from us.” “What is a lake?” asked another teacher. A 
bright little Irish lad, not long over shrieked out, “Sure, 
Sister, it’s a hole in me mother’s tay kittle.” 

The classes of spelling must also show their humor. 
“James, can you tell me the definition of contagious?” 
“Contagious, whipping is contagious.” “How is that?’ 
asks the teacher. “Why, it’s catching, and I often catch 
a whipping.” “Now, boys, what is an epidemic?” Answer: 
“It is something that spreads.” “Very good, now give me 
an example.” One little lad pipes out, “Jam is an epi- 
demic, cause it spreads.” Another asked to name the three 
meals of the day started off in a rush by saying the first 
one in the day was oatmeal. Another class was asked what 
kind of an animal a zebra was. One boy said, “a zebra is 
a donkey with a foot-ball suit on.” The same boy was 
asked by his teacher on another occasion the following 
question in mental arithmetic: “If I had a mince pie and 
should give two-twelfths of it to Frank, two-twelfths to 
Edward, and two-twelfths to you, and then take half of 
it myself what would be left? Speak out loud now so that 
all the class can hear.” “The plate would be left,” yelled 
the boy, amid shouts of laughter. Here are two picked up 
in Kentucky. Geography class: “Tommy, please tell us 
what a strait is.’ Tommy replied, “It’s just the plain 
stuff thout nothing in it, that’s what pop calls it.” “Well, 
Bobby, where is the home of the swallow?” “The home of 
the swallow is the stummick.” 

These answers were handed in at a Boston school exam- 
ination, and are to the point if not strictly correct. “Why 
will a pin not balance on its point?” The reply was: 
“Firstly, because a point being that which has no magai- 
tude cannot stand upon what does not exist. Secondly, it 
will, if you stick it in.” “The people of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii died from an eruption” was the answer to a ques- 
tion concerning the deaths from the great eruption of Ve- 
suvius in A.D. 79, and an eminently practical answer to a 
question as to where Magna Charta was signed was, “At 
the bottom.” 

A Boston newsboy in attendance for the first time at a 
mission Sunday school listened attentively while the 
teacher said that if we are good while here on earth, when 
we die we will go to a place of everlasting bliss—, “but,” 
turning to the newsboy, she asked, “Suppose we are bad. 
then what becomes of us?” “Why, that’s dead easy,” said 
the lad, used to the language of the street gamin, “we goes 
to the place of everlasting blister.” 

Here is one at the expense of the teacher. Parent: 
“Who is the laziest boy in your class, Tommy?” Tommy: 
“T don’t know.” Parent: “I should think you would know 
when all the others are industriously writing or studying 
their lesons, who is he that sits in his seat and watches the 
rest, instead of working himself?’ Tommy answers, 
“Why, the teacher.” Another teacher asked a little girl to 
name some of the most important things existing today 
which were unknown one hundred years ago, and the la- 
conic answer was, “You and me.” She asked a boy in the 
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same school to tell her in which battle Lord Nelson was 
killed and he promptly and truthfully replied, “His last 
battle.” 

The excuses received from parents are often as amusing 
as the answers of the little ones. Here is an Ohio sample: 
“Dear Miss. Please excuse Jack for not being at school 
yesterday as he had to go with me to the funeral of his 
aunt, and I will see to it that it won’t happen again.” Here 
is one from a city of the old Bay State: “Miss B. Plese 
excuse James for not being thare yesterday. He played 
trooant, but I gess youedon’t need to lick him for it, as the 
boy he played trooant with an’ him fell out, an’ the boy 


licked him, an’ a man they sassed caught him, an’ licked 
him, an’ the driver of a sled they hung onto licked him 
also. Then his pa licked him, an’ I had to give him 
another for sassing me for telling his pa, so you need not 
lick him until next time. I guess he thinks he better keep 
in school hereafter.” 

Some writer once said the worst form of dotage was 
anecdotage; if this be true the reader may apply the truth 
and the writer will not say nay, but ask you to remember 
that another old philosopher once said: 

“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


Important Considerations in Ceacbing Christian Doctrine. 


Rey. Thomas L. Kinkead, New York. Author of Baltimore Series of Catechisms. 


> (Concluded from May Number ) 

T° return to our subject, the grouping of kindred 

truths or rather new aspects of the same truths, is a 
most effectual means of bringing home to the mind the 
scope and consequence of any proposed virtue, and it en- 
ables the child to acquire a habit of making its own applica- 
tion of principles, which is clearly a most important factor 
in moral training. This training, aided by the grace in- 
fused in baptism, and strengthened by subsequent sacra- 
ments, especially by the seven-fold gift of the Holy Ghost, 
leads on to that perfection to which our Lord invites. It 
is evident that no particular text-book is a necessity for 
the imparting of this knowledge. How do children learn 
from their parents? How did the disciples learn from 
the Master? Was it not by word and deed? So let the 
catechist instruct. The teacher having mastered the sub- 
ject and having viewed it from every point, be the sub- 
ject truth, honesty, obedience, prayer or penance, begins 
to unfold and explain it to the child. This, however, must 
be preceded by careful preparation on the part of the 
teacher, for even the most competent cannot take in at a 
glance all the relations of a subject, however familiar or 
simple. Nor is mere preparation of the matter all that 
is necessary on the part of a successful teacher of reli- 
gion; there must be also in the heart a love for souls, a 
realization of the importance of taking the place of Him, 
who said, “Suffer the little children to come unto Me.” 
The conscientious, devoted and earnest teacher will look 
out into the future and there see the possibilities for good 
or evil shut up in each little life now so pliable and so 
freely committed to his care. He will see there lives de- 
veloped in good or evil. Let him look on the diverging 
paths and as he stands, so to say, with his hand on the 
lever that may throw a soul to either track, let him re- 
flect what has been the tremendous influence of one per- 
son in the world—of one statesman—one priest of God— 
of one heroic woman. Tet him realize that he has the 
power to mould such a being and then think of the mar- 
velous influence, the God-given opportunity of the Chris- 
tian catechist. Let there be then down deep in the heart 
of the eatechist a profound sense of his responsibility and 
a true zeal for souls. 

I said the child is possessed of another precious gift in 
its intuitive knowledge of authority and dependence. 
This authority should be traced up to God, and one by 
one His attributes should be gradually unfolded to the 
young mind; and as the hope of reward seems to exer- 
cise a greater influence than the fear of punishment, 
those attributes that. most strikingly manifest God’s good- 
ness should be given first place in our instruction that 
the child, from its earliest infancy, may conceive a great 
love for Him, a great desire to know Him, see Him and 
reach Heaven, the place cf His visible abode. Religion 
should be made attractive to our children. They must be 
taught that its duties are. not intolerable burdens but 
grand privileges. That the practice of religion is not the 
duty of childhood only, but the chief work of man’s whole 
existence. That God is always our God; that we owe 
everything to Him, even the kindness of others. That 


His punishments are reserved for the deliberately wicked 
alone and that even for these He has sympathy and mer- 
cy. It is a sad mistake to give children as their first im- 
pression of God, the idea that He is a cruel Master, wait- 
ing for the least offence to pounce upon the poor victim 
of moral weakness. No. He is a God of love, of infinite 
goodness and tender mercy. Heaven was made first and it 
was made for all. Sin is a misfortune to God and man. 


There are chiefly two attributes of God that should, 
without neglecting the cihers, be set before the young 
mind; namely, His omnipresence and His justice. The 
former, that the child, like Abraham, may always walk 
in the presence of the Lord; have recourse to Him at all 
times and show towards Him a childlike confidence in 
His providence and protection. The knowledge of God’s 
justice restrains the presuinption to which youth is prone; 
and convinces that there can be no favoritism with Him, 
no forgetfulness, no recantation. 


Having touched on the teacher and his charge, let us 
now turn our attention to the text-book or catechism. 
We may say what many have long believed, there will név- 
er be in existence an absolutely perfect catechism or one 
satisfactory to all, so instead of wasting valuable time in 
useless criticisms, let us devote it to instruction, knowing 
that real success ultimately depend upon the teacher and 
not upon the book he uses. I will say, however, that what- 
ever catechisms be used in the various grades, they should 
be identical in arrangement, in matter and, as far as pos- 
sible, even in words, from the smallest to the greatest, that 
the child having once learned a truth in a given form may 
never be obliged to change the mode of expression. To 
propose the same truth under various forms and require 
the child to memorize a new answer for each is the surest 
way to beget misunderstanding and confusion in the mind. 

_Let our catechisms like all successful school books be 
written in series. They cannot be changed in doctrine 
and why should we torture ourselves and our children by 
perpetually changing their wording and arrangement? 
Let whatever is learned, be learned once for all and re- 
mained undisturbed in the mind. To this end every quées- 
tion in the smallest catechism should be identical with the 
same question in the succeeding books. At first there 
should be presented to the mind, the mere outline of truth: 
the skeleton, so to say, to which nerve, sinew, flesh and blood 
may be added till the whole is completed. The truth should 
be gradually unfolded by additional questions and answers 
after the manner in which God Himself gradually unfolded 
His revelations to the human, race, beginning with the 
frame work in the garden of Eden, and adding the last 
adornment in the teaching of His divine Son and of the 
Holy Church. The catechism must make a clear distine- 
tion between what is of faith and what is only piously be- 
lieved. - As far as possible reasons should be given for ev- 
ery statement, but the children must be made to rightly 
understand that their belief is not founded on these argu- 
ments however clear and cogent, but on the authority of 
God, speaking through His Church and that the final and 
effectual reason for their belief in any revealed truth must 
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always be, the Chruch teaches it; so that the strong Catho- 
lic faith infused in baptism may ever assert itself to make 


-them love what the Church loves and condemn what she 


condemns. 

I cannot dismiss the subject of catechisms without call- 
ing attention to another point, the necessity of letting the 
child know the chief objections urged against our holy doc- 
trines. The reason of this is not so much that the chil- 
dren may understand the nature of the objection and the 
force of the answer, as it is to rob the objection itself of 
its most powerful and dangerous element—novelty—should 
they in after life meet this enemy of truth. That certainly 
can excite little curiosity which they heard of in their 
childhood, which their teachers answered even before they 
(the scholars) were able to comprehend. 

This brings us to another important point, the method 
of marking for lessons. The chief object of marking is to 
secure emulation and any method that brings about this 
end is good, providing it be just. But why do I’say, pro- 
vided it be just? Because I wish to call attention ‘in a 
special manner to this point. I am sorry to admit that 
1 have seen great wrong done our poor children in this 
matter and particularly in Sunday schools. To give 
marks, praise, honor or prizes unless duly merited is to 
destroy in the children all laudable ambition and to dull 
in them the sense of justice and fairness. It is a charity 
to encourage a backward child but it is decidedly an abuse 
to show favor through purely personal motives. Children 
are very quick to perceive injustice done them and it makes 
impressions not easily effaced. The temperament of the 
child is also to be taken into account: the timid are to be 
urged on, the forward restrained. In a word every emo- 
tion, hope, fear, and saame should be prudently utilized as 
oceasion demands. JTlowever, the greatest care must be 
taken not to destroy the influence of these emotions. A 
child might be so frequently humilated that it would lose 
the very sense of shame. These emotions were given for 
the soul’s protection. Do we not know that human fear, 
hope or shame has often restrained one in temptation when 
the thought even of God’s presence was powerless to stay. 

An. excellent means of securing a keen rivalry is to set 
division against division, or class against class, allowing 
the children themselves to do the questioning, the teacher 
or director promising some reward to the victorious side or 
individuals. First, they should question on the text of 
the catechism itself to make sure of knowing the essentials, 
then on the explanations of it that have been given. The 
later stimulates thought and gives the teacher a better op- 
portunity of knowing whether the children have really un- 
derstood what was taught. For the same reason it is use- 
ful also to require them to substitute synonyms for the 
words in their text. The solution of little cases of con- 
science suited to their capacity and founded on the matter 
they have learned is extremely useful. I some times 
think we neglect too much the reasoning faculties of our 
children in the matter of religious instruction and over-tax 
their memory. In the various exercises the teacher will 
often perceive that the explanations have not been fully 
grasped and that the very simplest words are stumbling 
blocks for,some children. 

Lastly—On the question of lessons to be learned at 
home, I would say they are certainly usefifl and even neces- 
sary as a ground upon which to base explanations, Thaz 
the lesson, however, may not be a mere task for the mem- 
ory, I would recommend the practice of giving children 
some questions, the answers of which do not at once appear 
in their catechisms and which, therefore, must be discover- 
ed in study at home. It is natural in such eases, for chil- 
dren to seek the help of their parents or others and this 
must. have the effect of interesting some members of the 
family in the questions asked, and if they be unable to 
give the information the child requires, they must, at 
least, be convinced of their ignorance of a truth they 
should properly have known. Moreover parents take a 
natural pride in the suecess and superiority of their chil- 
dren particularly when in competition with the children 
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of neighbors, so that this method of skillfully urging them 
to help their children in a laudable rivalry must needs in- 
duce them to take a livlier interest in the work of the 
church or school. 


Music Through The Grades. 


BY F. W. WESTHOFF. 


HE first consideration of the teacher in beginning 
musie should be to interest the child. This she can 
do in no better way than to teach him, by imitation (or 
rote, as it is more often expressed) a few simple songs. 
They should be, in words ahd music both, of a kind that 
comes within the child’s experience. Through these songs 
the child’s musical sense is to be awakened and developed. 
The song will give him an opportunity to express his inner 
feelings. Through it he forms correct habits of thought— 
he learns to think musically. The song will not only in- 
terest him most, but will establish the highest standard 
of taste for him. 

The song should therefore be the basis as well as the 
object of all instruction in music. 

In thus beginning with song singing we should not fail 
to lay a foundation for good tone production. It is well 
known that the child will imitate both the speaking and 
singing voice of the teacher. It is therefore of the highest 
importance that the child hear nothing but good tones and 
well modulated speaking voice. Loud and hard singing 
should never be permitted in the schoolroom. In times 
past the teacher has frequently been warned of the 
danger in allowing children to sing high. Today we 
secure the right quality of voice from the child through 
the high tones, and train downward in order that the 
same quality may come in the lower tones. The teacher 
must study the voices of the children and select songs that 
lie within their range. During this initiation period the 
child gains mere impressions from his song singing. It 
is the teacher’s task to make these impressions definite; 
to develop sub-conscious activity into conscious activity; 
to give the child a practical knowledge of the elements of 
song. The teacher of reading will not be satisfied when 
his pupil is enabled to gather thought from the sentence: 
“The apple is red.” He will want his pupil to know that 
the word red suggests a color, and that other objects may 
be red. Also, that the mere sound “red” in different sen- 
tences may have a different meaning; that while r, e, d, 
and r, e, a, d, are alike in sound they each convey an en- 
tirely different thought; 

The music teacher’s task is not unlike that of the read- 
ing teachers. The pupil must sooner or later learn the 
fact that certain tones used in one song, may be used in 
many other songs; and many songs may be used in various 
ways and for many purposes. In short, the pupil must be 
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led to recognize the special characteristics of tones and 
their mental effect in key. The peculiar character and 
mental effect of tones is expressed in the term “Tonality.” 
Not only tonality, or tone relation, but all the other ele- 
ments of song, such as rhythm, measure and relative tone 
lengths, must be-observed by the pupil to the end that 
each may be fixed in his mind as a definite mental con- 
cept. The complete song contains all the elements needed 
for proper instruction, and is the best medium through 
which these elements may be studied. After the song has 
been learned, as a song merely, the teacher should lead the 
pupil to observe at least some of the elemental ideas and 
bring them into consciousness. Quite a number of songs 
will be needed for this purpose. In one the idea of meas- 
ure, and accent, only, might be observed. In another the 
melody—tone relation, would be the chief point. In a 
third the principal tone lengths would be observed. Tap- 
ping, at regular intervals, on the desk, or watching a 
swinging pendulum while a known rote song is being 
sung, will help the class to notice tones of various lengths. 


If the teacher will point from the music ladder, the 
names of tones of the song that the class is singing, they 
will soon come to recognize with the same elements in 
different songs, the child learns to know these as mere 
constructive elements. The same name is always given 
the same elemental music idea and before long the pupil 
finds himself in possession of a few well defined music 
concepts. It is of the highest importance that the teacher 
give the correct name to each and every element that has 
been observed in the song. She has here no occasion to 
speak of notes, for they are to be seen and not heard. She 
will not speak of measure as being the space between two 
bars, for it is the eye that sees this representation of a 
measure, and the ear and mind hear that which is the real 
measure. 


The written language of music is of course to be at- 
tacked. But it must follow, and represent, that which is 
already in the child’s consciousness. Some parts of several 
little songs which the pupil has learned, and whose ele- 
ments he has observed, may well be represented on the 
board, by means of staff, clef, notes, ete. He must be told, 
however, that all these signs merely stand for the things 
he has become acquainted with in the songs already sung. 
As soon as the child has thus gained a somewhat practical 
knowledge of the unit of thought in tune, i. e., the major 
scale, and of the unit of thought in time, i. e., the meas- 
ure, and has seen something of the staff notation—the pro- 
cess of instruction, or development, should be reversed. 


In the beginning we proceed from the complete song 
to the recognition of its elemental parts. Now the child 
is to learn the complete song through the study of its 
parts, and that almost wholly through his own efforts. 
To further his development he must become, to a high 
degree, self-active. At this period he begins note-reading. 
The teacher, of course, chooses the order of topics, and 
the pupil is made to work out all such problems in sight- 
reading as may be met with in a well graded course. 

That this period of self-activity should come much 
sooner in an ungraded school course than in a course 
planned for a graded school, I think, is quite evident and 
needs but passing mention. 

It may be remarked that it is a difficult matter to in- 
terest the older pupils in the singing of rote songs, for 
any great length of time. They will enjoy the power to 
do, which they have by this time acquired. They will 
delight in the task of working out new problems, and be 
ready to assume the responsibility for a correct perform- 
ance of a new exercise or song. It seems to me that in the 
rural schools the course in music should be planned to 
meet the requirements of the upper grades, allowing the 
younger children to get all they can by listening to and 
imitating the older ones, unless, indeed, the teacher form 
two singing classes and give to each a separate lesson. 
This, I presume, is well nigh impossible, owing to lack of 
time. 


During this period of the child’s musical development 
the teacher who would be successful, needs to exercise 
even a greater care than before. She must have not only 
a good knowledge of the law of mind development, but 
she must also have a firm mental grasp of the order in 
which topics in music may logically follow each other. 
No new problem dare be presented to the class as an ab- 
stract music-idea, but it must be so placed before them 
that its close relation to some known fact may be clearly 
seen. While the right hand is stretched to grasp the un- 
known, the left is still holding firmly to the known. After 
a problem has thus been treated ,it-should have frequent 
reviews in other exercises and songs, until the pupil has 
viewed it from many sides, and finally mastered it for all 
time to come. 


It cannot be too strongly urged that mere talking by 
the teacher—explaining the printed signs, before their 
musical significance is known and felt—will deaden, if 
not altogether kill, the interest of any class. It matters 
not what new step is to be taken, whether in the element of 
tune, or time, if it can at all be done through singing, 
rather than through explanations, it should so be done. 


Any well made text-book, particularly those published 
by school-book publishers, will show the teacher the order 
in which musical topics may be taken up. The two lead- 
ing elements in music, viz.: tune and time, should ever 
be uppermost in the pupil’s mind. Let every precept and 
every exercise radiate from the principal of the major 
scale; let every tone that is sung be illuminated by the 
teacher with reference to its position in the scale, or key. 


We should have the children so grasp the musical mean- 
ing of the tone, that it becomes to them a symbol as 
definite as the nouns which designate the objects they 
know. With regard to time, we should endeavor to have 
the pupils think and speak of tont-lengths in terms of 
beats; of measure, as a group of strong and weak parts. 


While all of this drill work—the working out and mas- 
tering of musical elements—will furnish the class with 
excellent material for intellectual development, it is after 
all only the means to the end. 


Our chief aim should be to so instruct him in these ele- 
ments that many of the world’s best songs will be as an 
open book to him, which he may himself read and gather 
thought and inspiration from, during all of his days to 
come. None but the best of songs should find a place in 
the schoolroom; only songs in which are united words and 
music that are the product of master minds. The words 
should receive careful consideration and treatment, in 
order that the sentiment may be well brought out. The 
wise teacher will not overlook the splendid opportunities 
which the words of a song offer for teaching lessons in 
religion, charity, kindness, patience, perseverance and 
patriotism. 

As teachers of musie we should perform our duty cheer- 
fully and with a full realization of the spiritual, moral, 
and intellectual contribution which it lies in our power 
to make, not only to our school, but to our community. 


Fathers and Doctors of The Church. 


The great Doctors and Fathers of the Church are: St. Athan- | 


asius, (373); St. Basil, (879); St. Gregory Nazianzen, (39); and St. 
John Chrysostom, (407), of the Greek church; then St. Ambrose, 
(379); St. Jerome, (420); St. Augustine, (430); and St. Gregory, 
(604). Since the end of th e thirteenth century have been added 
St. Leo the Great, St. Cyril of Alexandria, St. Peter Chrysologus, 
and St. John Damascene, and according to some writers, St. 
Bernard and St. Themas. 

Doctors yet not classed as Fathers of the Church are: St. Isa- 
dore, of Seville; St. Peter Damian, St. Anselm, of Canterbury; 
St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Bonaventure, St. Alphon- 
sus, and St. Francis de Sales. The age of the fathers extends 
over the first seven centuries. Among the ecclesiastical writers 
are enumerated Origen, Tertullian, Rufinius, Cassian and Theo- 
doret. Their contributions are accepted, though for some causes 
they are regarded lacking in some required qualifications in the 
writer. The Christian writers do not treat theological matters 
exclusively nor yet as teachers; but furnish valuable testimony to 
the practice of the early Church, thus corroborating the teaching 
of the ecclesiastical writers. 
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Religions Education From the Catholic Viewpoint. 


RESUME OF ADDREss BY REY. Thomas McM1Liay, C. S. P., aT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N.Y. 


REV. THOMAS McMILLAN, C.S. P. 


SSUMING the need of religion for the complete de- 
velopment of psychical powers, the lecturer began by 

asking the pertinent question. When should religious in- 
struction for the child begin? As well might it be asked, 
he declared, when the builder should lay the foundation of 
a house, or when a farmer should sow seed in his field. 
Youth has been called the seed-time of life. Experience 
as well as reason gives daily evidence that the sowing and 
the reaping are correlated. We do not look for grapes 
among thorns nor seek to get figs from thistles. In early 
childhood the mind is docile and willing to accept teaching 
at home and at school. The average child from a home 
governed by the right sort of parents seldom presents any 
serious form of rebellion against the rules of school dis- 
cipline. First impressions are the last forgotten, and 
while the model child may be led astray in after life by 
force of passion or bad example, with advancing age there 
is always hope of a return to the right way. The poet stat- 
ed an important truth when he said, 

“Take care in youth to form the heart and mind, 

For as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 

PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. 

In spite ‘of all the claims advanced for modern ideals 
and methods, it still can be safely affirmed that the start- 
ing point of education is at the mother’s knee. This is 
conspicuously true with regard to religious education. The 
mother’s love is a dominant factor in child life. In the 
ease of a Christian this maternal instinct is like a sixth 
sense, combining the cunning of the serpent and the sim- 
plicity of the dove, ever protecting the child against dan- 
gers to soul and body. 

The father also is a strong factor in the development of 
the child and to him the mother must appeal to sustain her 
own teaching, especially with vigorous boys who need at 
times very stern correction. : 

The clergy in the Catholic Church undertake to co- 
cperate with parents in the teaching of religious doctrine, 
but parental responsibility is always clearly recognized 
as a paramount duty. 

For the maintenance’ and promotion of the parochial 
school each bishop is responsible in his own diocese and 
each priest in his own parish. As bearing directly upon 
this point Father- McMillan then read an extract from 
the decisions of the bishops of the United States, assem- 
bled in the year 1884 at the Third Plenary Council of Bal- 
timore. It reads: 


We not only affectionately exhort Catholic parents, but 
with all our authority we command them to impart a truly 
Christian and Catholic education to their beloved offspring 
destined for the Kingdom of Heaven. We prescribe that 
they be instructed by the bishops and their pastors to look 
on the school as an essential part of the parish. The 
school is by no means a work taken up as an outlet for the 
overflowing zeal of the priest, but a burden and a duty 
laid by the Church on the priest, and by him to be faith- 
fully taken up and carried, but not without the aid of the 
laity. And let no less zeal and prudence be employed to 
root out the false idea that. interest in the school belongs 
only to those whose children attend it; but rather let the 
clergy show, as they easily can, that the benefits to faith 
and morals, flowing from the parish schools, redound to 
the good of the whole community. After the church, then, 
jet the faithful assign the place of honor to the school asa 
most powerful factor in the preservation of faith and 
morals, and as the. nursery of youth. 


EFFECTIVE TEACHING. 


In this home of advanced pedagogy, Teachers College, 
Father MeMillan continued, there is, no doubt, a general 
acceptance of the statement that “the condition of all 
valuable instruction is legitimate curiosity on the part of 
the learner.” When this curiosity exists or can be aroused 
the work of the teacher becomes effective. The intellect- 
ual impulse which is called curiosity is most active in re- 
gard to moral and religious questions. Philosophers have 
defined man as a religious animal, thus making the attrae- 
tion to religion, and the aptitude for it, and the need of it, 
the discriminating marks which distinguish man from all 
other animals. The most barbarous people have been re- 
ligious. Their religions may have been repulsive and un- 
worthy of the Deity in their mode or expression, but are 
indicative, nevertheless, of the presence in our nature of 
an ineradicable, inherent, and essential impulse. 

Curiosity regarding religion, therefore, is an universal 
and constant quality of mind manifested by children after 
they have come to the use of reason. Every child wants to 
know about God and has intimations of immortality and 
duty. These instincts, it is true, are of themselves unde- 
termined and without content; they are the reaching out 
of our rational natures to something, the need of which is 
vaguely felt. Every sane and complete system of educa- 
tion ought to be directed to the satisfaction and guidance 
of this primary curiosity. Like other qualities, it is de- 
veloped by exercise, stimulated and invigorated by legiti- 
mate gratification, and paralyzed or enfeebled, if stifled; 
or seeks, if denied satisfaction, an outlet through grote- 
sque channels. 

“Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home; 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy, . 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy: 
The youth, who daily further from the East 
Must travel, still is nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Ts on his way attended.” 

An extract bearing directly on this point was given 
from an article by Rev. Timothy Brosnihan, S. J. It 
reads: 

“Tf, at an age when this intellectual quality is active 
and keen in all healthy children, its exercise is eliminated 
completely from what they are taught to consider their 
principal formation, and it is declared illegitimate as an 
element of their largest mental activity, two results will 
naturally follow. First, children will unconsciously infer 
—and who will pronounce the inference invalid—that re- 
ligion is relatively unimportant or absolutely out of place 
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in their ordinary daily life. Secondly, the religious in- 
stinct becomes inactive, gradually sleeps; in some cases, 
to awake no more to efficient activity, in others to mani- 
fest itself later in misdirected ways. 

“Every normal human being has an instinctive thirst 
for knowledge regarding the ultimate source of its nature 
and the purpose of its existence, and a craving to satisfy 
it. In the case of a child whose mind, when unfolding, is 
kept in an environment of religious darkness, this intel- 
lectual curiosity may become extinct; but it will more 
generally become deranged and finds expression in after 
life in uncouth superstitions, and becomes an instrument 
with which religious healers and profit-seeking prophets 
may form fantastic cults. Witness the religious vagaries 
which really disgrace us as an intelligent people and yet 
are accepted by men and women amongst us possessing at 
tinfes a notable degree of merely intellectual culture.” 

CHILD RIGHTS. 

There is another important consideration showing the 
imperative demand for religious instruction according to 
the Catholic viewpoint, namely, that the child has a tight 
to know the teaching of Christ. Through the merits of 
His redemption the child acquires the right to heaven. 
This is the celestial inheritance not dependent on worldly 
rank; and if called away from earth before attaining the 
use of reason such a child is admitted at once into ever- 
lasting joy. 

This doctrine when.explained to children, inspires hope 
and confidence and elevates the imagination. The mem- 
ory of the little baby brother or sister in the graveyard 
is coupled with a bright and beautiful picture, and so 
death, while a mystery, is robbed of its horror. 


When the child is brought for baptism the parents must 
be prepared to enter into an agreement with the Church 
as represented by the priest. The father is required to 
be present with sponsors of his own choice, and to guaran- 
tee that the child shall be taught the Christian religion, 
and how to live according to God’s commandments. With- 
out satisfactory evidence of such an intention the priest 
would not be authorized to perform the ceremony. 

When of proper age to receive religious instruction the 
child should be sent to Sunday school, or if that is impos- 
sible, he should be instructed from the catechism at home. 
The average child is supposed to be able to reason at the 
age of seven, although the power develops less rapidly in 
some children than in others. : 

A study of the Catechism of Christian Doctrine shows 
that the truths contained are presented in a manner cal- 
culated to win the approval of the keen pedagogical critic. 
It starts with the visible world, the first question being— 
“Who made the world?” , 

A. God made the world. 

Q. Who is God? 

A. God is the creator of heaven and earth and all 
things. 

Q. What is man? 

A. Man is a creature composed of body and soul and 
made to the image and likeness of God. 

Q. Is this likeness in the soul or in the body? 

A. This likeness is chiefly in the soul. 

Q. How is the soul like to God? 

A. The soul is like God because it is a spirit that 
will never die and has wnderstanding and free will. 

Its further chapters tell of the fall of our first parents 
and the nature and kinds of sin and the redemption of the 
world through Christ’s passion and death. 

The eleventh chapter treats of the Church as one of 
the means instituted by our Lord to enable men to share 
in the fruits of the redemption. 

Throughout the catechism scriptural texts are given 
with accompanying explanations and comments. 

It is not deemed advisable to place the Bible directly 
in the hands of the young. Instead they will later take 
up the study of Bible history when references for scrip- 
tural reading will be given. A book which Father Mce- 
Millan specially recommended for such students is called 


“Four Thousand Questions and Answers,” prepared by 

the Rev. John Nash, D. D., of Brooklyn, devoted to the 

practical explanation and application of Bible history. 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. 

In the parish schools a half hour each day is given to 
religious instruction with review work on Sunday. Most 
of our Sunday schools provide some extra week-day class- 
es after school hours in addition to the regular sessions 
lasting from one to two hours on Sundays. 

The question of attendance at Sunday school is a some- 
what difficult one to settle. By holding it in the morning 
after a children’s Mass the attendance may be perceptibly 
increased, as it may be also. by accenting the social side 
and making the weekly meeting a source of pleasure to pu- 
pils and teachers. 

But unfortunately these measures sometimes fail and 
as the compulsory school law does not include the Sunday 
school, the zealous advocate of religious instruction for the 
young must make excursions to the.“submerged tenth” of 
population. Here he will find a wide field for the study of 
human nature under varying conditions. Often the dis- 
covery is made that as charity should do the evil does— 
“begin at home.” Then the question resolves itself into a 
— of the defective parent rather than the defective 
child. 

In his own inimitable style Father McMillan related a 
number of anecdotes showing that a high degree of tact, 
coupled with no little patience, is often necessary to secure 
the co-operation of parents. It is quite safe to assume 
that even the stern and impartial parent entertains secret- 
ly a high regard for the natural virtues and mental en- 
dowment of his offspring. One who would secure the aid 
of such a parent must give some recognition to. these sup- 
posedly fine qualities, the discovery of whose existence 
may entail long and patient search on the part of the 
teacher. 

More than all, however, the child himself must be made 
a subject of loving study. No child should be frightened 
or intimidated. Instead, his confidence should be gained 
by an extension of good-fellowship and mutual respect. A 
Sunday school director who is also a child’s confessor pos- 
sesses a great advantage in this respect, for the child feels 
that there is a just and yet a kindly judge to whom he can 
give his confidence and who will deal with him “on the 
square” in his small trials and difficulties. This privilege 
of discussing personal matters with one outside his im- 
mediate family leads in the child to that development of 
personal responsibility which is so important a factor in 
the formation of character. 

In closing, he said, “the question is asked ‘Can morality 
exist without religious teaching? Some men say so, 
and though honorable men, they are mistaken.” ; 
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Suggestive Outline For 
Institute Work in Reading. 


A‘ every stage in the procoss of teaching reading, the 
learner’s vocabulary of spoken words must be the bas- 
is upon which the teacher builds. The average American 
child of six has a vocabulary of fully one thousand words. 
Back of each word there exists in the mind an idea, and 
he can use the words readily both in his own expression of 
thought and in interpreting the speech of others. The 
words used in primary reading should be taken from this 
stock of familiar words. Every word new to the child 
becomes an added obstacle in a path that is at best a dif- 
ficult one. 

A word without an idea back of it is devoid of interest 
and without value. The natural way of adding a word to 
the child’s vocabulary is for him to get first an idea, and 
then so associate the word with the idea that the presence 
of one will recall the other. It matters not whether the 
-word denotes an object, an action, a quality, or a relation, 
back of that word there must be in the mind an idea for 
which that indivdiual word stands, and the two must be 
closely linked together if that word is to serve as an in- 
strument in receiving thought, or in expressing thought. 
This principle lies at the foundation of all language train- 
ing and has vital connection with all teaching. . 

Careful consideration of how the child builds up his 
vocabulary, as well as close observation of the process by 
which we add to our own stock of words, brings to light 
certain principles that serve as guides in teaching. 

1. The greater the interest when the act of association 
takes place, the stronger will be the link that binds to- 
gether idea and word. 

2, Frequent repetition of the act tends to strengthen 
the link of association. 

3. Use of the word in expressing one’s own thought 
tends to give the word a permanent place in one’s vocab- 
ulary. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


The process is analogous to learning to speak, and the 
‘same principles apply to each of the two processes. The 
child is now learning to get. thought through the writ- 
ten word, just as he does through the spoken word. The 
visual symbol of a given word recalls the same idea that 
is brought to mind by the spoken word. 

It is of vital importance that from the first the asso- 
ciation be made directly between the written word and 
its idea. The habit of making the association simply be- 
tween the written and spoken symbol lies at the root of 
much poor reading, and produces faults that are eradicated 
later only by dint of rare skill and patience on the part 
of the teacher. The ready recognition of words and in- 
stant recall of the idea back of each word is a prerequisite 
of reading. Next must come ability to recognize words 
in groups, and to interpret the thought back of the group. 
No matter what method may be employed in getting the 
word forms, there must be living connection made at once 
with the idea back of the word. This principle has vital 
relation to all progress in the art of learning to read. 


THE WORD AND SENTENCE METHOD. 


Modern teachers begin with words as wholes and 
promptly place these words in complete sentences. Illus- 
trative lessons should here be presented or described, and 
later discussed with the teacher under these heads: 

1. The reasons for beginning with words and sentences. 

2. Nature of the words selected at first. 

3. Interest held by manner of presentation. 

- 4. Repetition for needed drill secured without loss of 
interest, 

5. Getting the children to use the written words in ex- 
pression of their own thoughts. 

6. Is there any advantage in selecting words that are 
found in the reader to be used later? 
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Suggestions and Devices to be Illustrated and their Mer- 
it Discussed. 5 
1. Use of the blackboard freely from the first; using 

round, bold script. 

2. Let the crayon give commands for the children te 
obey and ask questions for them to answer. 

3. Weave the words into a series of sentences to make 
a story about an attractive picture, or an interesting black- 
board sketch. 

4. What advantages have crayon and blackboard over 
chart and book? 

5. Make some usable charts and show their value. 

6. Show how the words and setences may be placed 
upon strips of Manila paper for sight-reading and drill. 

7. Weave into the work for drill a game in which some 
attractive goal is to be reached, e. g., climbing the stairs 
the fairy’s house and picking up a word on each step. 

8. Two pupils run a race to find with the pointer words 
named by teacher or classmate. 

9. Apply the old process of “spelling down” to test the 
children in recognition of words. Vary the process by 
“spelling up,” occasionally. 

10. Have the children write for seat-work all the dif- 
ficult words they can recall. 

Let the teacher present for discussion similar devices 
that add interest and thus make more effective needed 
drill. The prime test to be applied to every such device 
should be, does it directly aid in fixing the word form 
and associating that form word with its idea? 


' HELPING TOWARD SELF-HELP. 


To secure genuine progress the child must be taught to 
separate words into their sound elements, to recognize the 
letter or letters that stand for each sound, and in this way 
win the keys that shall unlock the door of self-help. Illus- 
trative lessons should be presented to and by the teacher 
for discussion, along the lines indicated by the manual. In 
all this work with phonics the teacher herself must be able 
to give each sound correctly and teach the children to do 
the same or the work in phonics will have little real value. 

For Eye and Ear Training—Devices for Drill. 

1. The children give each sound distinctly and prompt- 
ly as the teacher taps its symbol with the pointer tip, or the 
children find the letter as the teacher gives its sound. Vary 
by a race on the part of two pupils. 

2. Teacher taps several letters in quick succession, chil- 
dren think the sounds and then name word; or teacher 
gives sounds and children write the word. 

3. New words placed on the board to be unlocked by the 
children. 

4. Such phonograms as ap, og, ick, or ink, are put on 
the board and children build words on them, brick, rick, 
lick, sick, stick, wick, ink, brink, blink, chink, link, mink, 
sink, slink, tinker wink. 

5. The teacher spells by sound the words of a sentence 
and the children name the sentence. 

6. For profitable seat work the children can build 
words upon some phonogram or unlock for themselves lists 
of — new words as and, band, grand, hand, land, sand, 
stand. 

Learning Principles of Pronunciation by Analogy. 

Usually some mark in a word indicates whether the 
vowel is long or short. These marks furnish a very helpful 
guide in the pronunciation and spelling of English words. 
Teacher should lead the children to note some of these 
marks and so help them to learn the principles of pronun- 
ciation by analogy. 

Note the classes of words to which each one of these 
groups belongs: 


ean cane man main 


men mean 
man mane pan pain bet beat 
pan pane ran rain sell seal 

p met meet met mete lick like 
fell feel scene mill mile 
step steep cede win wine 
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not note cot coat duck duke 
rod rode got goat cub cube 
mop mope sock soak cut cute 
bold bright catch 
gold flight batch 
mold fright latch 
sold night match 
told slight patch 
ark all draft 
bark ball graft 
dark fall eraft 
hark . eall waft 
mark wall aft 


Find words in the child’s vocabulary that are built upon 
phonograms in the above lists. Find twenty phonograms 
that appear in large groups of words familiar to the child 
as spoken words. Consider the value of such work on the 
part of the children both as related to their mastery of new 
words and to mental training. 

All such work in word building and analysis should pre- 
cede, and be kept entirely distinct from, reading as an ex- 
ercise in thought-getting and thought-expressing. The 
proper diacritical mark should be taught when the sound 
it represents is presented. These marks, however, should 
be used simply as aids in getting the pronunciation of the 
phonogram or the word, and should be brushed aside as 
soon as they have served their purpose. Remember the real 
appearance of the word is the picture we wish to fix in the 
child’s mind. 

Sounds that Prove Stumbling Blocks to Foreigners. 

Among the sounds that give such children most trouble 
are wh, sonant th, surd th, v, w, s,z and ch, ng. If the 
children cannot get these sounds by imitation, they must 
be taught just how to place the organ of speech for the 
production of each sound, and then systematic drill must 
follow to produce a permanent cure. The wide prevalence 
of this trouble calls for definite instruction in the institute 
and patient, persistent effort on the part of the teachers to 
help the children to conquer the elementary English sounds 
that trouble foreigners, and thus preserve the purity of our 
mother tongue. 

Habits to be Formed in Reading. 

I. A habit of self-help in the mastery of new words by 
means of phonics should be acquired early; and_ later 
should be cultivated a sturdy spirit of self-help to de- 
termine by aid of dictionary the pronunciation of each 
new word and its exact meaning in the connection where- 
in it is used. 

II. A habit of looking through each word to its idea 
and of finding the meaning in each sentence and para- 
graph, before attempting to read aloud. Reading is think- 
ing; and eye and mind must be trained to grasp far ahead, 
if - tongue is to express the thought smoothly and effec- 
tively. 

III. To read naturally one must note how to speak, al- 
most as if it were a single word, every group of words hav- 
ing back of it a distinct picture or thought. To read as 
we speak, the habit of natural grouping must become sec- 
ond nature. 

IV. Children should be early trained to a habit of pass- 
ing judgment upon what they read. This habit of judging 
what we read links closely with our power to think. Let 
the children form the habit of questioning and, when pos- 
sible, of verifying the statements read. Let them learn, 
too, to judge the worth of what they read and the beauty 
of expression found in the reading matter. 

VY. A habit of stepping out before the class and reading 
to the class or school in a distinct, agreeable, and effective 
way. How early may this work begin ? 

VI. A habit of calling into play in an active way the 
imagination to help us see what the author sees. 

VII. A habit of learning by heart short poems and bits 
of choice prose, and thus storing the mind with that litera- 
ture which is the true interpretation of life. 
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Teachers should discuss these seven habits in their re- 
lation to reading, to thinking, and to character building. 
They should show in the institute that they have acquired 
these habits, and should go back to their schools with clear- 
er ideas of the pedagogy that will help form these habits. 
in the children entrusted to their care. 

WORD STUDY. 

A word is not a dead thing but the embodiment of an 
idea. Words linked with ideas become the instruments by 
which men think. Through the medium of words men are 
enabled to interpret the thoughts of others and to give ex- 
pression to their own thoughts. 

A very vital part of a child’s school training is teaching” 
him to seek the right word for each new idea gained and 
fixing in him the habit of searching for the idea back of 
each new word he meets. Language work divorced from 
the child’s own thought is devoid of interest or value, and’ 
deadening indeed is the reading lesson that becomes mere 
word-calling. 

Work in the Primary Form. 

In large measure the primary reading class must be con-- 
sidered the place where the child learns to read in order 
that later he may read to learn. The words found here are 
the written forms of the words already in his spoken vocab- 
ulary. The aim here is to make a living and lasting asso- 
ciation between the idea and its written symbol. When- 
ever a new word is not met with in the early reading, its: 
meaning must be mastered ere the reading begins. With 
foreign children unable to speak English, the language les- 
son must precede the lesson from the printed page; and 
the method of this language lesson must be the method of 
learning to talk in the home. 

Middle and upper form work. 

Reading to learn now becomes the watchword. The 
stories and descriptions of the readers call for power to fol- 
low and hold continuous thought, and their language is 
difficult enough to demand close study. So word study 
now becomes an important part of the preparatory work. 
Clear grasp of the different ways by which the meaning of 
a word may be given will enable. the teacher to adapt his 
method of word study to the mental grasp of the class and 
to the individual taste and temperament of the children. 
This mastery will also enable him to combine several dif- 
ferent ways of presenting a word and thus fix more firmly 
its meaning. 

Different ways of gaining the meaning of a word. 

I. Direct association of the word and idea by bringing 
before the mind the object, action, or relation for which 
the word stands. 

Suppose one has to teach the words domes, dormér-win- 
dows, towers, turrets, gables, casement, piazza. The ob- 
jects may be found in every town or village. 0 

Show how the following words may be taught by direct 
illustration: coin, cartoon, fragrance, frolic, sediment, ap- 
proach, vibrate, quench, weave, adjacent, vertical, filing, 
sympathetic, underneath. Select from the reading work 
other words that may readily be illustrated. Show the an- 
alogy between this method of teaching words and the ways 
- which the child learned his first spoken words in the 
10me. 
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ll. Illustration by, aid of model, diagram, drawing, or 
picture. In this age of pictorial illustration vast sums 
of money are spent to secure helpful illustrative pictures. 
The pages of dictionaries and other school books teem with 
such illustrations. Current literature and advertising 
matter abound with like helps for the wide-awake teacher 
to illuminate the meaning of what is found on the printed 
page. 

Find pictures, or make diagram or model to illustrate the 
following terms: the prow, the rudder, the keel of a ship, 
a eanal-lock, a swivel-joint, a chrysalis, cumulus clouds. 
Compare this use of a picture with giving a definition or 
description for each of the above words, and determine 
which method would leave the most vivid impression. Do 
we utilize pictures as we might in illuminating the mean- 
ing of the text. 

III. Giving a synonym or antonym. ; 

The use of a word of similar or of opposite meaning fre- 
quently proves a quick and simple means of imparting 
the meaning of a word. ‘To prove helpful the synomym se- 
lected must be already found in the child’s vocabulary. 

Show which of the following synonyms would be more 
likely to prove helpful: frantic, raving, wild; diminish, re- 
duce, lessen; diminutive, slight, minute; achieve, gain, ac- 
complish, rectitude, integrity, uprightness. Find antonyms 
for these words: inert, effeminate, diminutive, opaque, fer- 
tile, timid, sympathetic. 

“Tt seemed as if an enormous giant had sculptured his 
own likeness on the precipice.” Select for each of the 
three difficult words in the above sentence the most apt 
synomym found among the following words; huge, mas- 
sive, gigantic, colossal, vast, monstrous; fashion, carve, 
cut, make, construct, create; cliff, crag, abyss steep, hill- 
side. Select from the reading matter a suitable paragraph 
for like study. Try reading this paragraph smoothly and 
effectively and insert the different synonyms as you read. 
Consider the value of having the reading class find 
synonyms for a given paragraph and letting the class and 
teacher decide on the synonyms or antonyms that would 
best fit the meaning. 

IV. Giving a definition or a description. 

To make a good definition calls for a high grade of 
thinking. The psychologist tells us that to define is to 
state in concise and accurate terms the essential properties 
of the object to be defined. A bright boy once put it thus: 
“Making a definition is something like building a fence 
just big enough to shut in all things of just that one kind 
and close enough to shut out everything else.” To be really 
helpful to the child a definition must be simple in form 
and be expressed in words intelligible to him. 

Study the following definitions to determine which 
would prove really helpful and how these might be simpli- 
fied in language. 

Hibernate, to pass the winter in close quarters in a tor- 
pid or lethargic state. 

Oar, an instrument employed in propelling a boat. 

Net, a fabric of twine or the like wrought or woven into 
meshes. 

Cow, the mature female of the bovine species. 

Petal, one of the leaves of the corolla. 

Transparent, clear like glass. 

Malignity, a feeling of malevolence. 

Select ten difficult words from a fourth reader and find 
the definitions that you could make helpful to a class. 
When children are ready for profitable work with defini- 
tions, how can we train them to an intelligent and ready 
use of the dictionary? ‘Is there any value in having pupils 
memorize lists of definitions ? 

V. Giving illustrative sentences. 

What was the root of the trouble in these sentences heard 
in the reading-class ? 

The girl deduced a picture of the boy. 

2. The obligatory of my spelling book is torn. 

3. Columbus crossed the ocean in three capillaries. 

4. The teacher chastised the examination papers. 

What is the characteristic weakness of such illustrative 
sentences as these? 


It was dilapidated. 

It is an omnibus. 

The man is an omnibus. 

There was an omnibus there. 

Weave the above six words into such illustrative sen- 
tences as will throw light upon the meaning of the words. 

Telling the substance of a paragraph or the story of the 
lesson in a way that skillfully weaves in the new words is 
an excellent method of fusing the word and its idea. Such 
an exercise in written form leads to clearness and concise- 
ness and furnishes excellent material for the separate lan- 
guage class, 

VI. Getting meaning directly from the context. 

To have a person read much good English is one of the 
most effective means of enlarging and strengthening his 
vocabulary. From finding a word in many relations one 
comes to feel its exact meaning. To the question as to 
how he had gained the meaning of the new words in a dif- 
ficult lesson, a bright little fifth-grader said he just read 
the lesson carefully and thought out the meaning of the 
new hard words. Give concreate illustration of how this 
may be done, and show how a class might receive profitable 
help toward such a habit of thinking out the meaning. 

Tell something about a Wisconsin valley and weave in 
the word fertility in several relations and in such a way 
as to clearly indicate the meaning of the word to a child 
who had not heard it before. 

VII. By finding the etymology or derivation. 

In English we find many roots, prefixes, and affixes that 
serve as helpful keys to unlock the meaning of new words. 
Frequently the root meaning reveals the real strength and 
beauty of a word as nothing else ean. 

Arrange these synonyms in the order of their strength, 
reject, repel, decline, refuse, ignore. Next look up the 
derivation and see if the root meanings confirm your judg- 
ment. Show the relation between the derivation and the 
meaning of each word in this list: precipice, dilapidated, 
orient, accident, benediction, benefactor, benevolent, auto- 
biography, automobile, sympathy, capricious, dairy, nas- 
turtium, virtuous, innocent, supercilious. 

Find ten words that come from the Latin ject and show 
the fitness of their meaning. Name ten of the great in- 
ventions and note the fitness of their names. 

Questions and suggestions on word study. 

1. How many of these different ways are found in the 
dictionary ? 

2. Which of these methods are most suitable for use in 
the upper form, and which may be employed from the first 
in word study ? 

3. How early may a child profitably begin to study the 
analysis of a word to get at the root meaning? 

4. Select words from the reading lessons and study to 
see which ways would be best to use in showing their mean- 
ing. 

5. Do not forget that the final aim of all this study 
is to so fuse the word and its idea that the word shall be- 
come a permanent part of the child’s vocabulary. 

6. Tlow much time may be profitably spent on word 
study? If there are many new words in the reading les- 
sons, in what ways may the trouble be remedied 2 
Training the imagination; grouping. 

The snowflakes floated softly down. 

The old white horse kicked up his heels and galloped 
away. 

When the merry springtime came, Will and Harry went 

to the woods, to pick wintergreen-berries and to search for 
the trailing arbutus. 
- Search for, and set the children searching for, the beau- 
tiful pictures with which literature abounds. No joy can 
come from reading until the mind pictures the scenes 
painted by poet or prose artist. 

The mastery of reading is rightly regarded as the chief 
employment of early school life. Power to read is the 
key that unlocks the storehouse wherein are garnered the 
treasures of the past. The power to get thought from the 
printed page must precede progress in every branch of 
study. Much of the trouble met in other lines of study 
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arises from inability to read the text book and works of ref- 
erence on the subject. The power to get from books what 
is in them is a key to culture. 


FINAL QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION. 


1. How arouse a pride in forming habits of distinct ar- 
ticulation and correct pronunciation ¢ 

2. How teach the children to use the dictionary effec- 
tively in the preparation of the reading lessons ¢ 


3. When children have a habit of closing each sentericé 
with the rising inflection, how many the habit be cured ? 

4. Of what value is concert reading in the class, and to 
what extent should it be used ? 

5. Shall class criticism be encouraged ? 

6. How many suitable supplementary reading matter 
be secured and how shall it be used ? 

7. To what extent may the parish library be made a 
helpful adjunct to the reading classes in each form ? 


Fin Excellent Course of Religious Instruction. 


From Graded Course Manual, Diocese of Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. T. J. O’Brien, Superintendent. - 


‘This outline of Prayers, Oral Instruction, Bible Stories and History, omen, etc., will furnish many suggestions to Pastors and Teachers 


who may desire to strengthen the work done by their schools, in t 


is most important branch of instruction. Graded, primary, 


and mixed schools may all profit by the cuurse as outlined. 


Grade 1 A—(First School Year, First Half.) 

Prayers. Sign of the Cross; Lord’s Prayer; Angelical 
Salutation. 

Oral Instruction. Familiar talks about: God’s Beauti- 
ful World—Nature and Man; Man’s Wonderful. Home— 
the Earth and Its Products; Heaven, Our True Home— 
Angels and Saints; God’s Love and Care of His Children ; 
Our Love of God; Talking to Him; When and How to 
Pray; Morning and Evening Prayers. 

Bible Stories. The Creation of the World; Adam and 
Eve; Birth, Infancy and Boyhood of Christ; His Blessing 
Little Children; Christ at Prayer. 

Hymns. “Infant Jesus, Meek and Mild”; “Come to 
Jesus, Little Children.” 

Grade 1 B—(First School Year, Second Half.) 

Prayers. The Apostles’ Creed; The Glory be to the Fa- 
ther. 

Oral Instruction. God, the Creator, Preserver and Re- 
warder; Love and Imitation of Our Lord; Why He Suffer- 
ed and Died; His Church Founded to Teach Us What to 
Do to Save Our Souls; Why We Are in This World; Con- 
duct in Church. , 

Bible Stories. The Creation of the World; Garden of 
Paradise; Adam and Eve; Noe and the Deluge; Abraham 
and Isaac; Esau and Jacob; Joseph and His Brothers; Jes- 
us, Our Model—His Obedience, Humility, Modesty and 
Love; His Passion, Death and Resurrestion; the Apostles ; 
the First Christians. 

Hymns. “Dear Angel, Ever at My Side”; “O, Jesus, 
God and Man”; “O, Mary, My Mother, Most Lovely, Most 
Mild”; “Oh, if I Were a Nice, Good Child.” 

-Grade 2 A—(Second School Year, First Half.) 

Prayers. The Angelus (responses); Act of Contrition. 
Review the prayers of I A and I B. : 

Oral Instruction. Review and enlarge upon the story 
of Adam and Eve; the Promise of a Saviour; God’s Will 
Made Known in the Ten Commandments; Sin, a Breaking 
of These; Sorrow for Sin; God’s Mercy Through Jesus 
Christ. 

Bible Stories. Expulsion of Adam and Eve; Cain and 
Abel; Abraham and Isaac; Joseph and His Brothers; Birth 
of Moses; Moses on Mount Sinai; Illustrations of God’s 
Mercy and Compassion—the Deluge; David; Cure of Lep- 
ers; Mary Magdalen; Prodigal Son; St. Peter; Conver- 
sion of Saul; Sacrament of Penance. 

Catechism. Answers to the following questions, select- 
ed from the Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. 1, to be 
taught orally: 

1. Who made the world? Who is God. 3. What is 
man? 4. Why did God make you? 5. What must we 
do to save our souls? 6. Where shall we find the chief 
truths which the Church teaches? 7 What is God? 
8 Where is God? 9. Does God see us? 10. Does God 
know all things? 11. Is there but one God? 12. How 
many persons are there in God? 13. Is the Father God? 
14. Is the Son God? 15. Is the Holy Ghost God? 16. 
What is the Blessed Trinity? 17. What are angels? 18. 
Who were the first man and woman? 19. Who is the 


Redeemer? 20. On what day was Christ born? 21. 
What do you believe of Jesus Christ? 


22. What did 


Jesus Christ suffer? 23. On what day did Christ die? 
24. Why did Christ suffer and die? 25. On what day 
did Christ rise from the dead? 26. After Christ had re- 
mained forty days on earth, whither did He go? 27. 
What is actual sin? 28. Say the Ten Commandments. 
29. Why should we be sorry for our sins? 30. What is 
confession? 31. What is prayer? 32. At what special 
times should we pray? 33. Which are the prayers most 
recommended to us¢ 34. Why do we make the Sign of 
the Cross¢? 35. On what days should we hear Mass? 36. 
Is it a mortal sin not to hear Mass on Sundays and holy 
days of obligation? 37. How should we assist at Mass? 
38. When will Christ judge us? 39. What is Hell? 40. 
What is Heaven ? 

Hymns “There Is One True and Only God”; “How 
Very Good We Ought to Be”; “Come, Holy Ghost”; 
“Come, All Ye Faithful.” 

Grade 2 B—(Second School Year, Second Half.) 

Prayers. The Confiteor; Acts of Faith, Hope and Char- 
ity. Prayers for confession explained; importance of 
morning and evening prayers. 

Oral Instruction. General notion of the Ten Com- 
mandments and of the precepts of the Church; as far as 
applicable to children; preparation for first confession; 
examination of conscience; contrition; method of confes- 
sion; the sacramental penance; perseverance in virtue. 
Method of hearing Mass; good dispositions; faults to be 
avoided. 

Bible Stories. Christ in the Midst of the Doctors; Bap- 
tism of Christ; His Kindness and Merey Toward Sinners; 
Cure of the Paralytic; the Prodigal Son; Mary Magdalen; 
St. Peter; the Good Thief; Saul; Institution of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance; Christ’s Passion and Death. 

Catechism. Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. 1, 
to chapter LX, inclusive; all other work to be correlated, 
as far as may be, with the Catechism. 

Hymns. “O, God of Mercy, Pity Us”; “’Tis the Month 
of Our Mother”; “To Jesus’ Heart All Burning”; “Mother 
Mary, at Thine Altar.” 


Grade 3 A—(Third School Year, First Half.) 


Prayers. Grace before and after meals. 
prayers of 2A and 2B. 

Oral Instruction. Manner of hearing Mass—irregulari- 
ty, punctuality, reverence; holy water, genuflecting, kneel- 
ing, standing and sitting; use of prayerbook; devotion. 
The principal Church feasts, as they occur. Morals and 
manners—at home, on the street, at school, in church. 
Some patron saints, viz., of the parish, the class, the pupils 
and of current feasts. 

Bible Stories. Creation of the World; Adam and Eve; 
Noe and the Ark; Tower of Babel; Abraham’s Sacrifice; 
Joseph and His Brethren; Crossing the Red Sea; Com- 
mandments Given on Mount Sinai; the Promised Land; 
David and Goliath. 

Catechism. Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. 1, 
chapters X to XXTIT. 

Hymns. “A Message from the Sacred Heart”; “Holy 
God, We Praise Thy Name”; “Sacred Heart, in Accents 
Burning”; “On This Day, O, Beautiful Mother.” 


Review the 
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Grade 8 B—(Third School Year, Second Half.) 

Prayers. The Divine Praises; the Memorare. Review 
the prayers of 3 A. 

Oral Instruction. The Sacrifice of the Mass—its nature 
and excellence; the Last Supper and Calvary; the chiet 
parts—preparation, offertory, consecration, communion 
and thanksgiving; altar, vestments, ceremonies; devotions 
at Mass. ‘he principal Church feasts, as they occur. 
Morals and manners—the Christian virtues; the works of 
mercy; correction of faults. Some patron saints, as in 3 


. Bible Slories. The Annunciation; Birth of Christ; 
Flight Into Egypt; Nazareth; Marriage Feast at Cana; 
Christ Blessing Little Children; Choosing the Apostles; 
Entry Into Jerusalemn; Last Supper; Agony in the Gar- 
den; Passion and Death; Resurrection and Ascension; 
Pentecost. 

Catechism. Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. I, 
chapters XXIV. to XX XIII. 

Hymns. “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee”; “O, Pur- 
est of Creatures”; “Hear Thy Children, Gentle Jesus”; 
“Two Thousand Years, Two ‘lhousand Years.” 

Grade 4 A—(Fourth School Year, First Half.) 

Prayers. An Act of Consecration to the Sfcred Heart 
of Jesus; the Salve Regina. Review the prayers of 3 A 
and 3 B. ‘Teach: the nature of indulgenced prayers. 

Oral Instruction. The chief religious duties of a Cath- 
olie to God, to Church, to State; to parents, teachers, 
priests and other lawful superiors. The principal Church 
feasts, as they oceur. Christian morals and manners— 
love, honor, obedience, respect, kindness, politeness, grati- 
tude, ete. Patron saints of the pupils and of current 
feasts. 

Bible Stories. The Garden of Paradise; Cain and Abel; 
Noe and the Deluge; Joseph and the Famine; Childhood 
of Moses; Slavery of the Jews; Journey Through the Des- 
ert; the Promised Land; the Brazen Serpent; ;David and 
Absalom; Solomon and the Temple; David and Goliath; 
Tobias and Ilis Son. 

Catechism. Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. 2, 
chapters I. to XI. 

Hymns. “Christian Soul, Dost Thou Desire?”’; “O, 
Heart of Mary, Pure and Fair’; “Jesus, Saviour of My 
Soul”; “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

Grade 4 B—(Fourth School Year, Second Half.) 

Prayers. We fly to Thy Patronage; the De Profundis. 
Review the prayers of 4 A. 

Oral Instruction. The. Sacrifice of the Mass; Last Sup- 
per; Calvary; Mass, its chief parts—preparation, offertory, 
consecration, communion, thanksgiving; how to hear 
Mass; how to remember Jesus Christ at Mass; use of pray- 
erbook. Nature and uses of holy water, holy oils, blessed 
candles, ashes, palms; meaning and uses of the altar, eru- 
cifix, tabernacle, vestments, lights, incense. Christian 
morals and manners—reverence towards God, the Church 
and all persons and things consecrated to Ilis service; 
truthfulness, fidelity to duty, obedience, nobility, honesty, 
honor, humility, self-control, gratitude, ete. Patron 
saints of the pupils and of the current feasts. 

Bible Stories. Mary Visits Elizabeth; Birth of Christ; 
the Magi; Boyhood of Christ; Baptism in the Jordan; 
Miracle at Cana; Draught of Fishes; Sermon on the 
Mount; the Loaves and Fishes; the Transfiguration of Our 
Lord; Jesus, the Children’s Friend; the Good Samaritan; 
Prodigal Son; Lazarus Raised to Life; the Paschal Lamb 
and the Last Supper; Christ’s Passion, Death, Resurrec- 
tion; Pentecost; Conversion of Saul. 

Catechism. Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. 2, 
chapters XT. to XXIII. 

Hymns. “O, Day of Rest and Gladness”; “Dear Guard- 
ian of Mary”; “O, Jesus, Jesus, Dearest Lord”; “Come, 
Holy Ghost, Send Down Those Beams.” 

Grade § A—(Fifth School Year, First Half.) 

Prayers. The Holy Rosary—its origin, history, myste- 
ries and prayers; method of reciting it so as to gain in- 
dulgences. Review the prayers of 4 A and 4 B. 
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Oral Instruction. An explanation of Devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. The principal Church feasts, as they oc- 
cur. Christian morals and manners—reading from “The 
Correct Thing for Catholics;” also, lessons, as in 4 B. 
Patron saints of the pupils and of the current feasts, 

Bible Stories. The Creation and Fall; Promise of a 
Redeemer; Noe and his sons; Tower of Babel; Abraham’s 
Sacrifice; Esau and Jacob; Joseph and his Brothers; 
Birth and Call of Moses; Sacrifices of the Old Law; Core, 
Dathan and Abiron; Samson and Samuel; David and 
Saul; Solomon and the Temple; Elias the Prophet; Jo- 
nas the Prophet; Tobias and his Son; Susanna saved by 
Daniel; Daniel and King Baltassar; Esther; Judith; the 
Machabees. 

Catechism. Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. 2, 
chapters xxiv and xxxi. 

Hymns. “O Jesus, Dearest Lord”; “Hail Virgin, Dear- 
est Mary”; “O Salutaris”; “Tantum Ergo.” 

Grade 5 B—(Fifth School Year, Second Half.) 

Prayers. Look down upon me, O, Good and Most Sweet 
Jesus. The Holy Rosary; its origin, history and use. Re- 
view the prayers of 5 A. 

Oral Instruction. An explanation of Church sodali- 
ties and confraternities. Preparation for First Holy Com- 
munion; Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Holy Mass 
—chief parts, ceremonies and prayers; hearing Mass. 
The principal Church feasts, as they oceur. Christian 
morals and manners—readings from “The Correct Thing 
for Catholics”; also, lessons as in 4 B. Patron saints of 
the pupils and of current feasts. 


Bible Stories. Infancy of Christ; Egypt and Nazareth; 
First Disciples; Christ and Nicodemus; Cure of the Par- 
alytie; Widow’s Son of Naim; Daughter of Jarius; Mir- 
acle of the Loaves and Fishes; Jesus, the Children’s 
Friend; Mary and Martha; Prodigal Son; Rich Young 
Man; Triumphal Entry Into Jerusalem; Herod and Pi- 
late; Calvary and the Sepulchre; Resurrection; Forty 
Days After; Ascension; Pentecost; the First Christians: 
St. Stephen; Conversion of Saul; Council of Jerusalem; 
SS. Peter and Paul; the other Apostles. 

Catechism. Third Plenary Council Catechism, No. 2 
chapters xxxli. to xxxvii. 

Hymns. “In This Sacrament, Sweet Jesus”; “O Day 
of Rest and Gladness”; “Like a Strong and Raging Fire”; 
“Q Salutarus”; “Tantum Ergo.” 

Grade 6 A—(Sixth School Year—First Half.) 

Prayers. Prayers before and after Holy Communion; 
nature, excellence and necessity of these. Review the 
prayers of 5 A and 5 B. A daily thought or meditation 
upon some Christian truth or virtue. 

Oral Instruction. Catholic devotions—Forty Hours’ 
Devotion; Vespers and Benediction; visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament; the Mass, in detail. The principal Church 
feasts, as they oceur. Readings from “The Correct Thing 
for Catholies”; also, lessons, as in 4 B. Patron saints of 
the pupils and of current feasts. 

Bible Stories. The Six Days of Creation; the Ark and 
the Deluge; Abraham’s Virtues; Jacob, the Patriarch: 
Joseph and his Brothers; Holy Job; Moses, the Deliverer; 
Journey through the Desert; Promised Land; Religious 
Feasts of the Hebrews; Ruth and Noemi; David, King 
Psalmist; Solomon and his Fall; Division of the King- 
dom; Eliseus; Tobias and his Son; Captivity of Babylon; 
Daniel; Judith; Judas Machabeus. 

Catechism. An advanced, or enlarged, text of the Third 
Plenary Council Catechism, chapters i to xi. 

Hymns. “When Softy Dawns the Golden Light”; “Up- 
on the Altar Night and Day”; “O Salutaris”; “Tantum 
Ergo.” 

Grade 6 B—(Sixth School Year—Second Half.) 

Prayers. Short indulgenced prayers in honor of God, 
the Blessed Virgin and the Saints; necessity of intention 
te gain indulgences. Review of prayers 6 A. A daily 
thought or meditation on some Christian truth or vir-~ 
tue. 


A. 
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Oral Instruction. Catholic Devotions—Stations of the 
Cross; Angelus; Rosary; Scapular; the Mass, in detail. 
The principal Church feasts, as they occur. Readings 
from “The Correct Thing for Catholics”; also, lessons, as 
in 4 B. Patron saints of the pupils and of current feasts. 

Bible Stories. Annunciation and the Birth of Christ; 
Boyhood of Christ; Holy Family in Nazareth; St. John 
the Baptist; Marriage Feast at Cana; Christ’s Zeal in 
the Temple; the Samaritan Woman; Sermon on_ the 
Mount; Call of the Apostles; Healing of the Centurion’s 
Servant; St. Mary Magdalen; Christ Walks on the Wa- 
ters; Promise of the Holy Eucharist; Primacy of Peter; 
Transfiguration; Jesus and Children; Martha and Mary; 
Raising of Lazarus; Palm Sunday; Passion and Death 
of Christ; Resurrection and Ascension; Descent of Holy 
Ghost; Ananias and Sapphira; Imprisonment of Peter; 
Voyages of St. Paul; First Christian Settlements. 

Catechism. An advanced Catechism, chapters xii. to 

Hymns. “Jesus, My Lord, My God, My All”; “The 
Lovely Month of May”; “O Salutaris”; “Tantum Ergo.” 

Grade 7 A—(Seventh School Year—First Half.) 


Prayers. Short indulgenced prayers; the prayers of the 
Roman Missal. Review of prayers taught in preceding 
grades. A daily thought or meditation on some Christian 
truth or virtue. 

Oral Instruction. The Church Sacramentals—Holy 
Water, blessed candles, crucifix, holy oils, Agnus Dei. 
The Holy Mass, in detail. The principal Church feasts, 
as they occur. Readings from M. F. Egan’s “A Gentle- 
man,” or from Miss Bugg’s “A Lady.” Patron saints of the 
pupils and of current feasts. 

Bible History. An elementary text-book of Old Testa- 
ment history to be read by the pupils, and its more im- 
portant contents discussed in class. 

Catechism. An advanced Catechism, chapters xxiv to 
XXxi. 

Hymns. “Stabat Matter”; “O Dearest Lord, ’Tis Even- 
ing Now”; “Sweet Lady of the Sacred Heart”; “Laudate 
Dominum.” 


Grade 7 B—(Seventh School Year—Second Half.) 


Prayers. The prayers of the Roman Missal. Review 
of prayers taught in preceding grades. A daily thought 
or meditation on some Christian truth or virtue., 

Oral Instruction. Catholic ceremonies—Mass and Ben- 
ediction of the Blessed Sacrament; the altar, vestments, 
sacred vessels; use of the Latin language. The principal 
Church feasts, as they occur. Readings, as in 7 A. Pa- 
tron saints of the pupils and of current feasts. 

Bible History. An elementary text-book of New Tes- 
tament history to be read by the pupils and its more im- 
portant contents discussed in class. 

Catechism. An advanced Catechism, chapters xxxi. to 
XXXVii. 

Hymns. “What Happiness Can Equal Mine”; “To 
Christ, the Prince of Peace”; “Adoremus in Aeternum”; 
“Te Deum”; “Salve Regina”; “Alma Redemptoris.” 

Grade 8 A—(Eighth School Year—First Half.) 

Prayers. Prayers of the Roman Missal. Review of 

prayers taught in preceding grades. <A daily thought or 


_meditation on some Christian truth or virtue. 


Oral Instruction. The Church and its Institution; 
Head of the Church; Bishops, Priests, and Faithful; 
Foundation and Spread of the Church; duties to Church 
and State. Readings from Desmond’s “Mooted Questions 
of History,” or a similar work. 

Church History. A text-book of Church history to be 


read by the pupils and its more important contents dis- - 


cused in class. 

Catechism. Review of the first half of an advanced 
Catechism. 

Hymns. “Night Folds Her Starry Curtains Round”; 
“Closed Veiled in that Sweet Sacrament”; “Lauda Sion”; 
“Parce, Domine”; “Pange Lingua”; “Ave Maris Stella’; 
“Adoro Te Devote.” 


Grade 8 B—(Eighth School Year—Second Half.) 

Prayers. The prayers of the Roman Missal. Review 
of prayers taught in preceding grades.. A daily thought 
or meditation on some Christian truth or virtue. 

Oral Instruction. The Hierarchy of the Church; 
Notes of the Church; Relations between Church and 
State; Duties to Church and State. Holy Scripture and 
Tradition; the General Councils. Readings from Des- 
mond’s “Mooted Questions of History,” or a similar work. 

Church History. A text-book of Church history, to be 
read by the pupils and its more important contents dis- 
cussed in class. 

Catechism. Review of the second half of an advanced 
Catechism. 

Hymns. “I Am My Love’s and He Is Mine”; “Let 
Those Who Seek the World to Please”; “Adoremus in 
Aeternum”; “Parce, Domine”; “Ave Regina”; “Te De- 
um”; “Dies Ire”; “Benedictus.” 


Irish History in Parish Schools. 


BY REV. J. J. BURKE, 

Treland, the unecrowned queen of the sea, sitting on 
her rocky throne above the wild Atlantic, with her “face 
to the Wes®” is worthy of the most earnest consideration 
of thoughtful men. Her trials of a thousand years, her 
sorrows, and her crucifixions appeal to the sympathies of 
all. O! thou Niobe of nations! thou art 

“More dear in thy sorrow, thy gloom, and thy showers, 

Than the rest of the world in their sunniest hours.” 

The sublime courage and heroism of her sons, the de- 
voted piety and purity of her daughters, have long been 
the fruitful theme of poet and historian. 

Her scenery, ever charming, ever new, and ever inter- 
esting, is intimately connected with her history and her 
poetry. In studying her history, her poetry and her 
scenery we are irresistibly drawn to love her. 

“Wert thou all that I wish thee—great, glorious and free 
First flower of earth and first gem of the sea, 

I might hail thee with prouder, with happier brow, 

But, Oh! could I love thee more deeply than now?” 

These words were written by one who knew her his- 
tory. They indicate some of the benefits to be derived 
trom a knowledge of her sad, though glorious past. The 
student of her history is saddened by her sufferings, thrill- 
ed by her heroism and charmed by her beauty. 

BENEFITS OF A STUDY OF HISTORY IN GENERAL. 

No one doubts the necessity and utility of a careful 
study of history in general. It furnishes food for 
thought. It is a mental incubator. Its value as an edu- 
cational discipline is well known. From it we gain a 
knowledge of the development of the human mind as man- 
ifested in public affairs, and the lessons thus learned we 
apply to current events. A knowledge of her history is 
necessary for a remembrance of the greatness and glories 
of a nation. 

The Assyrians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans furnish many ruins, monuments and heroic events 
that serve as beacon lights on the voyage of life. What 
noble lessons of courage, perseverance and love of country 
do we not learn from the history of the pyramids, of the 
ruins of Baalbeec and Babylon, and of the struggles of 
Leonidas, Cesar and other Greek and Roman Patriots! 

Things to be avoided may also be learned from these 
pagan nations, such as idolatry, slavery, tyranny and un- 
scrupulous ambition. 

The Middle Ages furnish us many valuable lessons on 
chivalry, feudalism and devotion to duty. The story of 
the rise, organization, growth and government of the vari- 
ous nations of modern times is interesting and instruc- 
tive. Their rulers, constitutions, principles, and corrupt- 
ing influences teach us many things for our guidance. 

Ecclesiastical history is even more necessary, more use- 
ful. Nothing could be more interesting than a study of 
the constitution, power, influence and teaching of God’s 
kingdom on earth. 
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Broad historical study is necessary‘to form broad men. 
Johp Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Charles Carroll, of Car- 
rollton, and other well known founders of our country 
were noted for their deep knowledge of history. In later 
times the same may be said of Webster, Calhoun, Sumner, 
Seward, Cockran and Hoar. 

BENEFITS OF IRISH HISTORY. 

If the study of history in general is necessary and 
beneficial to all, the study of Irish history is especially 
necessary and useful to the children of Erin, their de- 
scendants and friends. The Irish question, like the Irish 
man, is persistent and universal. Especially is this true 
in our country. The Irish question ever confronts us. 
Large numbers of American citizens are Irish by birth; 
still more are Irish by descent. During the last 100 years 
about five million landed on our shores from Ireland. 
These with their descendants, form no inconsiderable por- 
tion of our population. Hence, it becomes a matter of 
necessity for all Americans to know something about Lrish 
history. It has been neglected too long. It is our duty 
to remedy this. 

Suppressio veri et suggestio falst. 

Many are laboring under erroneous ideas about Ireland 
and her history. This is due partly to the fact that her 
cnemies have spread broadcast many misrepresentations 
and partly to the suppression of Irish history in the Irish 
schools. They know the two ways of spreading falsehood, 
i. e., by suggesting the false and suppressing the true— 
suggestio falsi et suppressio veri. 

Who, then, does not see the necessity of the youth of 
our land whose ancestors came from the Emerald Isle 
learning something about her glorious history ? 

Her fabulous and her pagan history is interesting; but 
far more interesting, instructive and necessary is a knowl- 
edge of her golden age, of her struggles with the Danes, 
Normans and English, of her penal laws, and of her many 
long battles for liberty. 

What benefits will our youth gain from a study of Irish 
history? Why should they study it? They should study 
Trish history in order that they may learn something about 
the ages the noblest, the most persecuted people on 
earth, 

Treland’s history from Heremon to Ollav Fola, from Ol- 
lav Fola to King Leary, from King Leary to Brian Boru, 
from Briaa to Owen Roe O’Neill, from Owen Roe O’Neill 
to Robert Emmet, Daniel O’Connell and John Boyle 
O’Reilly has been a history of great men, of brave men, of 
noble men, of true men. And “A nation’s greatness lies 
in men.” 

The heroism of historic Greece, with’ her Marathon, 
Thermopylae and Salamis, with her Miltiades, Leonidas, 
and Themistocles, is equalled, if not surpassed by noble 
Treland’s Clontarf, Yellow Ford and Limerick, by Brian 
Boru, O’Neill and Sarsfield, and by the gallant Irish bri- 
gades in Spanish, French and American armies. 

If Ireland is remarkable for her historical associations 
and her heroic sons, if she is noted for the sweet and 
charming memories that cluster around the ruined ab- 
beys, cloisters, round towers and castles, scattered over her 
hills and valleys, if she is famous for the honesty and 
eloquence of her men, the purity and devotion of her wo- 
men, she is especially renowned for her unrivalled scenery. 

Mention is made of her scenery in connection with her 
history because her scenery is historic and her beauties 
have always been intimately connected with her history. 
Sweet, peaceful, beautiful beyond compare is her scenery. 

Ilave you seen her places most famous for beauty? Have 
you stood on the Giant’s Causeway in the County Antrim 
and admired that splendid work of nature, that wonder of 
the world with its thousands of variously formed basaltic 
columns? “Have you traveled in a jaunting car from 
Glendalough to Arklow, over one of the most beautiful 
drives in the world, along the lovely Vale of Clara and 
the sweet Vale of Avoca immortalized by Moore’s 


“There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As the Vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet?” 
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Have you glided over the three Lakes of Killarney 
where sky and water, forest and meadow, mountain and 
island eloquently proclaim that this is nature’s master- 
piece? 

If you have witnessed the varied scenes of Ireland 
you are one of the fortunate ones. If not, in reading of 
her historic men and scenes you will be moved to love and 
to imitate her good and great men, as well as to desire 
something to visit those historic places. 

Ireland’s history, ruins, and scenery are her glory. Why 
should we not love them? Why should we not study the 
history of such an interesting land ? 

“She’s a rich and rare land 
O she’s a fresh and fair land, 
Yes, she’s a true and dear land — 
Our own dear Innisfail.” 
METHODS OF TEACHING IRISIT HISTORY, 

Prominent among the few schools in this country whiel 
have taken up the study of Irish history is St. Patrick’s 
parochial school, Bloomington, Ill. It is, perhaps, the 
only school which included Irish history on its curriculum 
from its very beginning. 

Joyce’s Child’s History of Ireland is used as a text- 
book. MacGeoghegan’s, Haverty’s, Sullivan, Brennan’s, 
McCarthy’s and other histories are used as works of refer- 
ence. At first the study was optional with members 
of the eighth grade and high school classes. Now the 
study is confined to the eighth grade and first and sec- 
ond year high school pupils. Some excellent “Irish 
Night” entertainments have been given by the Irish his- 
tory class, 

As an inducement to individual research and to excel- 
lence in composition, the Bloomington division of the An- 
cient Order of Hibernians each year gives three medals— 
one gold and two silver—for the best essays written by the 
Trish history students on an Irish subject. These annual 
essay contests are notable public events. Many good es- 
says have been read at them, some of which have been 
printed in Bloomington, New York and Canadian papers. 

The writing of historical papers stimulates the study of 
history. It is a test of the pupil’s knowledge as well as of 
his composition. Great enthusiasm is manifested. 
Especially is this true when the time comes for the selec- 
tion of a subject and for the preparation of the essay for 
the annual contest. 

The Hibernians deserve great credit for initiating this 
work of giving medals for Irish history essays. While 
some children would study the history of Ireland without 
such an inducement, there is no doubt that it is a powerful 
incentive to many. 

Induced by the enthusiasm of the children many parents 
have purchased Irish histories, and begun the study of 
their country’s history Other schools have started and 
are contemplating starting Irish history classes. Holy 
Trinity school, Bloomington, a few schools in Chicago and 
other places devote some time to this interesting study. 
There is no reason why every parochial school for children 
of Irish birth or descent should not have the study of Irish 
history on its curriculum. Even public schools where the 
majority are of Irish parentage would do a commendable 
thing if they devoted some time to Irish history. 

Well would the time spent. in inditing these few lines 
be repaid if but one school was led by them to introduce 
the study of the history of our dear little Isle. 

If these words would even inspire in one person a desire 
to know more of Ireland’s history the object in writing 
them would be attained. The more we know of her his- 
toric past, the greater will be our love for her and the 
prouder will we be of our glorious ancestry. 

“Men of Erin! awake and make haste to be blest. 

Rise—Arch of the Ocean and Queen of the West.” 

O, Erin thy history teaches that: 

“The nations have fallen, but thou still art young: 

Thy sun is but rising, when others have set; 

And though slavery’s clouds round thy morning have 
hung, 
The full moon of freedom shall beam round thee yet.” 
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Al Popular Method of Writing Among Catholic Schools, 


Vertical System Being Discarded for Palmer Method --Interview with Rey. E. J. Gibbons, Sup’t. of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


(From Buffalo, N.Y., Times, May 1.) 
THE method of teaching writing in 

the parochial schools and _insti- 
tutes in the Catholic diocese of Buffa- 
lo has been completely revolutionized. 
Vertical writing is no longer the style 
taught in these schools and it has been 
supplanted by a business method of 
penmanship which is ¢laimed to be far 
superior to the vertical style and one 
that is used in all offices and places of 
— Nertics al writing,” said Fa- 
ther FE. F. Gibbons, superintendent of 
schools in athe Catholic diocese of Buf- 
falo, “after a fair trial of several years, 
has failed miserably.” 

The new style of writing inaugurated 
in the parochial schools and academies 
is called the Palmer Muscular Move- 
ment Business Penmanship. A. N. Pal- 
mer, editor of The Western Penman, 
published at Cedar Rapids, Ta., is the 
instructor in this method and it was 
upon the earnest invitation of Father 
Gibbons that he came to Buffalo to ex- 
plain the many advantages of this style 
of writing and teach the first and ne- 
cessary steps to acquire proficiency. He 
came here on March 11 with an assis- 
tant, a Mr. Mullen, and for four weeks 
he gave constant attention to the work 
and the result is that it is now fairly 
started in the parochial schools and 
academies’ of Buffalo and has come to 
stay. It has the staying qualities and 
is based on the right principles. 

Four Weeks of Instruction. 

Mr. Palmer and his assistant spent 
every day of the four weeks in giving 
instructions both to teachers and pu- 
pils. He taught the first principles or 
steps of the method to the children. 
They are simple and graceful and every 
child, no matter how inefficient he or 
she is at the outset, will become a beau- 
tiful writer if the instructions are care- 
fully followed. Every Saturday during 
his stay in Buffalo Mr. Palmer held 
two meetings for the teachers. one in 
the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. These meetings were held at 
different schools and academies and the 
teachers in the schools in the vicinity 
were invited to attend. In this man- 
ner every teacher was reached several 
times and the result was that they ob- 
tained a thorough course of instruction. 
Father Gibbons attended all these 
meetings and encouraged the move- 
ment. He recognized the practical val- 
ue of the method over those previously 
in use. Both the teachers and the pu- 
pils became enthusiastic in their study 
of the method and the rapid strides’ in 
obtaining proficiency in this style has 
been marvelous. 


Palmer Method Simple. 

The Palmer Method is simple if in- 
structions are followed. It teaches a 
free and easy style and one that is ad- 
mired by all business men. All that is 
necessary is to obtain control of the 


PROF. A. N. PALMER. 
muscles of the forearm, and the pupil 
is told to assume a natural position in 


writing. Constant practice of this 
method will lead to the assumption of 
a perfectly natural pose. Copy books 
are not used. The claim is made by 
Mr. Palmer and other advocates of this 
system that the copy book teaches draw- 
ing and not writing. 

Speed is one of the first willie 
and in giving instructions Mr. Palmer 
strongly impressed this upon both the 
teachers and the pupils. When the pu- 
pils have reached a. marked degree of 
skill it is comparatively easy for them 
to write one letter at the rate of 140 
letters a minute and that legibly, too. 
Secondly, Mr. Palmer impresses upon 
his hearers the necessity of legibility 
and lastly, but by no means the least 
important, comes ease. These last two 
requisites come naturally when once 
speed is obtained. 

The system, after Mr. Palmer’s teach- 
ing, readily found favor with the chil- 
dren and teachers and today it is being 
taught in thirty of the academies and 
parochial schools in Buffalo. The style 
has been given a splendid start, and ow- 
ing to the lateness of the school year. 
was not admitted in all of the parochial 
schools. With the opening of the new 
school year after the summer vacation, 
it will be installed in every parochial 
school in the city. 

In speaking of the change in the 
method of teaching writing, Father 
Gibbons said: “This system was in- 
troduced and the change made for the 
simple reason that the old stvle of ver- 
tical writing. after a fair and impartial 
test, was looked upon as a dismal fail- 
ure. We desire to teach the children in 
the parochial sehools the best: method 
of writing available and have decided 
that the method just installed is as 
good as any. 

“T understand that business men are 
partial to this style of writing and fav- 
or it over the vertical style. 

Bous’ Tendency to Scribble. 

“We found in the parochial schools 
that the children did not take to ver- 


As 


soon as they were left alone the nat- 


tical writing, particulary the boys. 


ural tendency was to scribble. With 
this system it appears to be different. 
The free and easy motion appears to be 
to their liking and after short practice 
they write a much better hand. The 
position of the hand assumed in ver- 
tical writing is not a natural one as in 
the style we have adopted. 

“The Palmer method comes well ree- 
ommended. It is not a fad, but has 
come to stay. It is now in use in near- 
ly all the parochial schools and aca- 
demies in the West and is extending its 
territory eastward. In Philadelphia 
only recently it was installed in forty 
of the parochial schools of that city. 
It is also being used in some of the 
New England states and my opinion is 
that it will gradually extend over the 
entire country. 

“Mr. Palmer ,the teacher of this 
method, offers an incentive for profi- 
ciency in this method of penmanship. 
He grants certificates of merit to both 
teachers and pupils who have attained 
a high degree of skill. Last year sev- 
eral of the boys in the Christian Broth- 
ers’ Academy and in St. Louis school 
were recipients of certificates.” 

Tn conclusion, Father Gibbons said: 
“The method is one of the best in oper- 
ation today and is far superior to the 
old style of teaching which has only 
recently been discarded in the Buffalo 
parochial schools. The fact that it is 
in use in 3,000 parochial schools in this 
country is sufficient recommendation 
of its practicability.” 


We doubt whether a method of in- 
struction in any other branch of the 
scheol curriculum, ever met with so 
much enthusiasm among teachers and 
pupils, or effected more rapid improve- 
ment in class work, than has the Pal- 
mer method of teaching the “muscu- 
lar movement” in writing. Its popu- 
larity is not transient nor a fad, for the 
results are always in evidence to in- 
sure its permanency, once it is adopted. 

The editor of The Journal has seen 
specimens of pupils’ work, before and 
after the adoption of the method, and 
he can appreciate the enthusiasm of the 
parish school authorities of Buffalo and 
other cities, that are just now becom- 
ing acquainted with the system. At the 
Gesu school, Milwaukee, taught by the 
Sisters of Charity, B. V. M., the Pal- 
mer method has been in use for two 
years, and is giving great satisfaction. 
The change that it wrought in pupils’ 
writing after a few months trial, was 
a surprise to teachers and parents; and 
now, after a two years’ test, the stand- 
ard of writing throughout the school 
shows such uniform and marked im- 
provement, that the authorities are 
ever ready to strongly recommend the 
method to others. 
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What is said of Che Journal: 


“I wish you success in your good enterprise.” 
“It has long seemed to me that there is a great workin 
this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 
provide us with one. 


schools.” 


(Rt. Rev.) J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
“The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachers and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 
the betterment of Catholic education are entitled.” 
(Rt, Rev ) Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 
‘My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
Journal. It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 
hope to see a copy in every school in the Diocese of Duluth.” 
(Rt. Rev.) James McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 
“I believe that teachers would profit by the Catholic 
School Journal and 1 shouid be glad if all the schools in this 


diocese would subscribes for it.”’ 
(Rt. Kev.) George Montgomery Bishop of Monterey and Los 
Angeles. 


“Please to find enclosed my check for $5. to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not likely to 
live five years longer. but my successor will have the reading 
ot it, and he may be tempted to pay tor another five years.” 

(Rt. Rev.) B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. Y. 

‘Please send The Catholic School Journal for one year, with 


all back numbers.” 
(Rt. Rev.) Thos. D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, Mass. 


“ It has my best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 


of good—as it undoubtedly can. 
(Mt. Rev.) S G. Messmer, Archp. of Milwaukee 


“The Catholic School Journal is a most admirable pub- 
lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 
of Catholic schools. It meets a great want and meets it 


most admirably.” 
(Mt, Rev,) P. J Riordan, Archbishop of San Francisco. 


“I cheerfully recommend your Catholic School Journal 
for use in all our schools, It is instructive, entertaining 
and edifying.” 

(Rt. Rev.) Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N Y. 

“We cheerfully add our approval of The Catholic School 
Journal. A school journal has become a necessity for 
teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines it should be a 
welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 

(Rt. Rev.) Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland 


“This m azine, so deservedly praised and so highly recommended by several 
Bishops of the United States, will certainly be of great udvantage to our Catholic 


Most Rev. D. FALUCONIO, Archb., Apostolic Delegate. 


‘**The Catholic School Journal is a timely publication of great 
value for pastors and teachers. It deserves the encourage- 
ment of all the friends of Catholic education.” 

: (Rt. Rev.) James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, ( Wis.) 

“I gladly give my approbation to the excellent Catholic 
School Journal, so useful to all those who are interested in 
the education of our Catholic youth. I hope it will receive the 
support it deserves.” 

(Rt. Rev.) Frederick Fis, Bishop of Marquette, (Mich.) 

“*The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 

zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 

vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 
happy to recommend it to our teachers.”’ , 

(Rt. Rev.) James Trobec, Bishop of St. Cloud. 


“T trust that you may receive the support that the work 
deserves.” (Rt. Rev.) P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago. 
“There is a place for your paper and it should be well sup- 
ported.” 
(Rt. Rev.) John J. Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, (Kans.) 
“Your undertaking is an important and necessary one.” 
Rt. Rev) T. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal, 
‘Best wishes for the success of the Journal.” 
(Rt. Rev.) W. J. Stang, Bishop of Fall River, Mass. 
“I welcome the appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- 
nal, as an excellent advance along the lincs of educational im- 
provement. 
(Rt. Rev.) John J. Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 


“T wish yousuccess in yournew and worthy undertaking.” 
(Rt. Rev ) M. J. Hoban, Bishop of Scranton. 
‘Wishing success to your valuable Journal.” 
(Rt. Rev.) T. J. Michaud, Bishop of Burlington, Vt. 
“The Catholic School Journal is highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for it. We did not just 
realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 
claimed attention. Success in your laudable work.” 
. (Rt, Rev.) M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn, 
“The Rt. Rev. Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic School Journal and hopes that it will have the cir- 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 
and the cause for which it is published, entitled it.” 
Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Jowa. 
“The Bishop is much pleased with the copies of The 
Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 
support and the success you deserve for undertaking a 


long-needed work.” 
Bishop Chatard, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Many other Prelates have shown their approval of The Journal by sending in subscriptions. —— 


“The Sisters of Mercy. who have charge 
of our schools, are highly elated with The 
Journal. Your method meets with my un- 
qualified approval because it is not only 
timely and full of interest, but also skill- 
ful and eminently practical.”—Rev. J. B. 
Dickhaus, St. Stephen’s church, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. 

“Accept my best wishes for the success 
of your laudable work to advance the in- 
terests of our Catholic parish schools.”’— 
oat. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., New York 

y. 

“T wish you every success.”—Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S.J., Creighton University, Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

“You are on the right trail.’"—Rev. James 
Kirwin, Rector, Cathedral, Galveston, Tex. 


“T like The Journal very much.’’—Rev. F. 
J. Finn, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Assuring you of my best wishes.’’—Bro- 
ther Maurelian, Manhattan College, New 
York City. 


“It certainly merits success.’-—Rev. Louis 
. Walsh, Supt. Catholic schools, Boston, 
ass. 


“You will have to work very diligently 
to keep up to the standard you have al- 
ready made.”’—Rev. Ernest Van Dyke, St. 
Aloysius Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Journal deserves success and ought 
to be a powerful influence for the develop- 
ment of Catholic schools.’"—Rev. J. A. 
Burns, C.8.C., Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Hoping you will meet with continued 
Success in your special field of labor.”— 
Rev. H. J. Dumbach, S.J., St. Ignatius’ 
College, Chicago, IIL 

“Wishing you and The Journal all pros- 
perity.’—Mother Superior, Ursuline Con- 
vent, Brown Co., Ohio. 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Journal.’’-—Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Milwaukee, Wiis. 

“The suggestions in The Journal ‘are 
practical and_ spirited. We _ shall take 
pleasure in aiding it to the success it so 
well merits.’-—Sisters of Providence, St. 
Mary’s, Ind. 

“We send our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of The Catholic School Journal.’’— 
— of Christian Institute, Laprairie, 

‘an. 

“May God’s blessing be on your worthy 
undertaking. is the prayer of Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo.” 

“For our Catholic teachers such a jour- 
nal is a_necessity.”"—Rev. M. M. Merkl, 
Beatrjce, Neb. 

“We are pleased with your undertaking 
and wish it every  success.”—Dominican 
Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

“You have caught the right inspiration.” 
—Brother Donatian, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“We wish vou every success.’’—Sisters of 
’. Joseph, Epiphany school, Philadelphia, 

a. 


“T have examined The Catholic School 
Journal with interest and find it ideal in 
every respect.”—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- 
ly Bouquet, Boston, Mass. 

“Thank God. IT have lived to see the day 
when TI could subscribe for a Catholic 
school journal.’’—Sister M. Petronilla, Ke- 
waunee, IIl. 


“We welcome The Catholic School Jour- 
nal; it is certainly needed.’—St. Joseph’s 
convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“We are delighted with The Journal an4 
would rather give up any of the other jour- 
nals, than yours. It is just what we want. 
Thank God!—a Catholic school journal has 
at last come into existence.”—Srs. of Notre 
Dame, St. Vincent’s Orphanage, Tacony, 
Philadelphia. 


“We wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 

“Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journal.’’— 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”’—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio. 


“We are glad to subscribe for a Catho- 
lic educational paper.’’—Dominican Sisters, 
Springfield, Ky. 

“We wish The Journal wide circulation 
and every success.’’—Franciscan Convent, 
Norfolk, Va. 


“We congratulate you on your under- 
Sisters, Cumberland, 


“We heartily endorse The Journal and 
its worthy cause.’’"—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


“We are pleased with The Journal.”— 
Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“May God’s blessing attend your worthy 
Convent, Kane, 
a. 


“I hope you will reach every school 
in Pan-America and be the blessed origin- 
ator of uniformity in our _ parochial 
— A. Meuwese, Mt. Carmel, 

a. 


“Permit our congratulations to you for 
supplying a necessity to Catholic teach- 
ers.”—St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Can. 


“We are pleased with The Journal and 
wish it every success.’—Convent of St. 
Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 


“The Journal is a good thought and I 
hope you will be successful in carrying it 
out as you have planned it. It will fill a 
decided want in the cause of Catholic ed- 
ucation.”—Very Rev. Cyrin Thomas, St. 
Vincent, Ky. 
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“Your undertaking is indeed a noble 
work and may it meet with the loyal sup- 
port of all.”—Commercial College, Detroit, 
Much. J 

“We welcome your Journal and wish it 
the success it deserves.’’—St. Augustine’s 
Academy, Lebanon, Ky. 

“A hearty welcome to The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Xaverian Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“I wish your venture in behalf of Catho- 
lic schools and Christian education, un- 
limted success.”—Rev. Chas. J. McElroy, 
Derby, Conn. 

“It is with sincere rejoicing that we wel- 
come The Catholic School Journal. May 
the Catholic teachers of the United States, 
through its medium, be more closely unit- 
ed.”—St. Joseph’s Convent, Charleston, La. 

“We appreciate The Catholic School 
Journal and hope its suggestions will be 
put into active work.”—St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Tuscon, Ariz. 


“We heartily welcome The Catholic 
School Journal.’—Notre Dame Convent, 
Odell, Ia. 


“We consider The Journal very good and 
just the thing for our schools.’’—Sisters of 
Loretto, Florisant, Mo. 

“We hope The Journal will be eagerly 
looked for in every Catholic School in the 
Union.’’—Sisters of Notre Dame, Neenah, 
Wis. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
Schovul Journal and wish it every success.” 
—Dominican Convent, Ridge St., New York. 

“At last, we have a Catholic school jour- 
nal! May God-bless your noble undertak- 
ing.”—Marist Brothers Commercial College, 
lberville, P. Q., Canada. 

“The Journal is an excellent and in- 
structive magazine.”— Sisters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, New Britain, Conn. 

“The Journal is perused with greatest in- 
terest and pleasure by our teachers. It de- 
serves to be spread far and wide.”’—College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 

“‘We wish The Journal success.’’—St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

“The teachers are delighted with The 
Journal. It is a great want supplied for 
our Catholic schools.”—St. Anne’s Aca- 
demy, St. Anne, Ill. 

“We wish your excellent monthly the 
widest circulation and promise to aid it in 
every possible way.’’—St. Michael’s Con- 
vent, Montpelier, Vt. 

‘““T like The Journal and wish it success.” 
—Rev. A. S. Leitner, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

“We value your magazine very highly 
and try to read and make use of every 
word in it.”—Convent of eMrcy, Lindsey, 
Pa. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent publication and supplies a need long 
felt in Catholic schools.’-—Convent of Our 
Lady of Angeles, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

“We wish you every success 
worthy undertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, 
House of Providence, Vancouver, ash. 

“With best wishes for the success of The 
Journal.”Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du 

Wis. 

“I am very glad to get The Journal and 
hope it will be spread among all Catholic 
teachers in the United States. It was very 
much needed.”—Srs. of P. H. of J. C., 
Hecker, Ill. 

“The Journal is a valuable publication 
and we wish it success.”—Xaverian Broth- 
ers, East Boston, Mass. 


“God bless your good work. says the old 
Prussian school master, with a salute.”— 
Rev. M. Wallrath, Colusa, Cal. 

“We are very favorably impressed with 
The Journal.’’—Sisters of Holy Cross, Kees- 
ville, N. Y. 

“Heartily wishing the Catholic School 
Journal, a long useful and successful life.” 
—Sisters of Holy Cross, St. Pius School, 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Praying God that He may bless you in 
your noble work.”’—Rev. Fr. Ubald Otto, 
Oo. F. M., Harbor Springs, Mich. 


“We are very much® pleased with The 
Joiurnal and wish you great success in 
your laudable undertaking.’’—Srs. of Char- 
ity, B. V. M., St. Joseph’s Academy, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., East llth 
St., Davenport, Ia. 


“Every month The Journal’s arrival is 
welcomed by all. We find it to contain ev- 
erything of the best that any paper of its 
kind can contain.”—Srs. of St. Dominic, 
Springwells, Mich. 

“God’s blessings and good success.”’—Rev. 
John Nep. Rapp., La Crosse, Wis. 


in your 


“We are somewhat late in offering the 
support you so richly deserve.’—Dominican 
Sisters, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Musca- 
tine, Ia. 

“We consider The Catholic School Jour- 
nal a God-send. May it long: live and wide- 
ly circulate for the benefit of Catholic 
teachers.”—Convent of Jesus-Mary, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

“We like The Journal very much.’’—Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

“The Journal is destined to fill a great 
need in Catholic schools.’’-—Academy of 
Holy Names, Santa Monica, Cal. 

“The Journal was very much needed.’’— 
Sr. Mary Moneta, Effingham, Ill. 

“We wish you success in the good cause.” 
-—St. Joseph’s Convent, Brattlebow, Vt. 

“We want your helpful paper.’’-—Srs. of 
Charity, Littlestown, Pa. 

“Your Journal is very interesting and 
should be in the hands of every teacher.” 
—Brother Michael, St. Vincent’s Orphan- 
age, Marin Co., Cal. 

“We have only words of praise for The 
Journal. We watch eagerly for its arrival 
every month.”—srs. of St. Benedict, Lang- 
ston, Okla. 

“I take pleasure in recommending The 
Journal to all teachers, and wish it the 
success it deserves.’— Ven. Mother M. 
gue Santa Maria in Ripa, So. St. Louis, 

oO. 


“We like The Journal very much and re- 
joice in the good it is doing.’’—Srs. of 
Charity, Walkerville, Mont. 

“Wishing you every success.’’— Rev. A. 
B. Leeson, Baltimore, Md. 

“We find your Journal to be very useful 
and practical for teachers.’’—Srs. of Most 
Precious Blood, O’Fallon, Mo. 

“We consider your Journal worth every 
cent of its subscription price, and more.’”’— 
Srs. of St. Agnes, Muncie, Ind. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent paper and being Catholic, we feel 
that it is our own. We must have it. God 
bless your work.’’—Srs. of St. Francis, 261 
Charles St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“T have been reading The Journal every 
month, from page to page, and consider the 
matter therein contained of inestimable 
value to our hard worked Sisters.’’—Rev. 
Francis X. Reker, White Church, Mo. 

“We recognize the excellence of your 
of Notre Dame, Frostburg, 


“We would not like to be without your 
valued School Journal.’’-—Sr. M. Catherine, 
St. Joseph’s School, Cresco, la. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Academy of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, Craig St., Montreal, Canada. 

“Wishing you good success for the com- 
ing year.’’—Sisters of St. Dominic, 103 
Rapelye St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“T am well satisfied with your journal 
and hope it will be well patronized.’’—Sr. 
Thomas Aquinas, Convent Holy Names, 
Hochelaga, Canada. 

“T find your monthly an excellent help to 
Catholic teachers.”—Rev. Adalbert Cipin, 
Reedsville, Wis. 

“With best wishes for your success in so 
— a work.’’—Ursuline Convent, Decatur, 


“The Journal is in my estimation the best 
magazine of its kind.’—Sr. M. Scholastica, 
St. Bridget’s School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“T feel almost forlorn without The Jour- 
nal. It is really the most useful teachers’ 
magazine I have seen in years.’—Sr. M. 
Claudine, C. S. A., Jericho, wis. 

“Wishing you every success in your un- 
dertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, St. James’ 
Convent, Newark N. J. - 

“We are very much plesaed with The 
ete. Benedict’s Convent, Warren, 

a. 

“We would not be without The Catholic 
School Journal. It is splendid.’’—Provi- 
dence Academy, Vancouver, Wash. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.’’—Benedictine Sisters, Norman, Okla. 

“We are delighted to see the marked im- 
provement in The Journal as time ad- 
vances. Success to your efforts.’-—Sr. Isa- 
bel, St. Patrick’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 

“‘We are much pleased with The Journal 
and highly recommend it to all teachers.”— 
Ursuline Nuns, San Antonio, Texas. 

“T wish your paper every success.’’—Sis- 
ter Theodosia, Earlington, Ky. 

“May every success attend our first Cath- 
olic Schoo] Journal.”—Sr. Mary of Sacred 
asain St. Thomas Aq. Acad., Brooklyn, N. 
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“We wish you success.”—Sisters of Mer- 
cy, Independence, la. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
—Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Clements, Ont., 
Canada. 

“Wishing your much success in the un- 
dertaking.”—Bro. Gerardus, La Salle In- 
stitute, Glencoo, Mo. 

“Wishing you God’s blessing and much 
success.”—Srs. of Christian Charity, 2563 
Hebert St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wishing you every success with The 
Journal.’”’—Sr. Loretta, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Malachy's 
School, Creston, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with your Catho- 
lic School Journal.’’—Srs. of St. Francis, 
917 E. Jessamine St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
gaia of Mary, Liberty St., Allegheny, 


“IT appreciate the value of your magazine 
and wish it great success.’’—Sr. M. Dymp- 
na, Holy Name School, New Orleans, La. 

“The Journal is just what we have been 
looking for.’’-—St. John’s Home, St. Mark's 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“We like The Journal very much.”’—Srs. 
of Notre Dame, 333 E. 62nd St., New York. 

“The Journal is highly appreciated at St. 
Martin’s Academy.’’—Sr. Victoria, St. Mar- 
tin’s Academy, Sturgis, S. Dak. 

“Wishing you every success.’’—Srs. 
Mercy, Stanton, Texas. 

“The Journal is a most welcomed visitor 
every month.’’—Srs. of Imm. Conception, 
3037 Damphine St., New Orleans, La. 

“Wishing your paper success.’’-—Brother 
Paul, Xaverian Bros., Old Point Comfort 
College, Fort Monroe, Va. 

“Please send me your valuable paper.’”’— 
Rev. J. M. Pelletier, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

“Wishing you unlimited success.’"—Sr. M. 
Edward, O. S. D., 511 No. Park Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

“We wish you success in your 
thy undertaking.’’—Benedictine 
Mary’s, Pa. 

“We desire to express our entire satis- 
faction with the Catholic School Journal.” 
—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Albans, Vt. 

“Wishing your work every blessing.”— 
Nuns, 401 W. 3lst St., New 

ork. 

“Wishing you success in your grand un- 
dertaking.’’—Franciscan Sisters, Lyndon 
Sta., Wis. 

“With best wishes for a successful year.” 
—Rev. J. J. urick, St. Anne’s Rectory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Wishing you success in your efforts to 
give us a good progressive Catholic school 
journal.”’—Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia. 


“The Journal will undoubtedly furnish 
an excellent medium for the exchange of 
suggestions on school work, between our 
teachers in all parts of the country.”— 
Rev. M. A. Shine, Sutton, Nebr. 


“We wish success to The Catholic School 
Journal. It is useful to all teachers whv 
are anxious to train their pupils to be good 
members of society and heirs of the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’—Sisters of St. Francis. 
Bay Settlement, Wis. ‘ 


“We appreciate The Journal and wish it 
of Providence, Columbus, 
nd. 


of 


raisewor- 
isters, St. 


“We wish you every success.’”’—Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Pottsville, Pa. 


“We are delighted with The Journal.”— 
Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Agnes Academy, 
Louisville, Ky. 

“‘We wish God speed and full measure of 
success to The Journal.”—Srs. of St. Jo- 
seph, Hudson. N. Y. 


“We are pleased with your publication, 
which seems so opportune and we heartily 
wish you the complete success which your 
work deserves.”—St. Joseph’s Institute, 
West Chester, N. Y. 


“Enclosed please find $1 for The Journal. 
I don’t want to be without it.’’—Sr. Engel- 
bert, St. Mary’s School, Union City, Ind. 

“Wishing you_ full success.”—Rev. Henry 
S. Nagengast, Cardenville, Md. 

“May God bless the work.’’—Sisters of 
Notre Dame, 1910 S. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“We wish you every success.’’—Presenta- 
tion Academy, Louisville, Ky. 


“We are pleased with The Journal, in 
every respect and wish it success.’’—Sisters 
of Charity of Naz., Newport, Ky. 


“Glad to see such a paper.’—Rev. J. J. 
Graham, Nashville, Tenn. 
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“GOLDEN BELLS IN CONVENT 
TOWERS.” 

“&.% The above is the title of a very 
handsomely bound and profusely illus- 
trated book published by the Domini- 
can Sisters at Sinsinawa Mound, Wis., 
in honor of the Golden Jubilee of their 
academy. 

This really beautiful volume con- 
tains the biography of Rev. Samuel 
Mazzuchelli, O. P., the founder of St. 
Clara’s Academy, and the history of 
St. Clara’s Dominican community, 
from the time of its establishment, in 
1846, to the present year. Brief sketch- 
es of Father Mazzuchelli’s life have ap- 
peared, from time to time, in various 
journals and magazines, but this biog- 
raphy contains important and interest- 
ing matter never before given to the 
publie. 

The account given of the increase of 
the community from two members to 
several hundred, and its progress from 
the possesssion of a one-story frame 
cottage to the great buildings at “the 
Mound,” and schools and academies in 
ten different dioceses—makes a highly 
interesting story. Thirty-two full page 
pictures embellish the book and render 
the “Jubilee Story of Father Samuel 
and St. Clara” most satisfactory clear, 
even to those who have never seen the 
grand old “Mound.” Copies of the 
book may be obtained by addressing the 
Dominican Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis., 
or Benziger Brothers, Chicago and New 
York. Price, $1.00; postage 20 cents. 


“%~% We are pleased to learn that 
Rev. J. F. Nicholson of Houston, Tex- 
us, will have his “Advanced Reader for 
Catholic Schools” published in time to 
supply schools at the opening of the 
fali term. 

Our readers are undoubtedly famil- 
iar with the purpose and seope of Rev. 
Nicholson’s text, as he has set forth the 
idea in articles that heave appeared in 
The Journal. There is a demand -in 


many quarters for a reader of this kind 
—-one that will carry the upper grade 
pupils beyond the limits of present ser- 
ies and enlarge their acquaintance with 
the best writers in literature, history 
and science. 

School authorities desiring a prospec- 
tus of the fortheoming text should ad- 
dress Rev. J. F. Nicholson, Sacred 
Heart church, Houston, Texas. 

* * * 


.%.% The Sisters of Mercy, St. John’s 
School, Concord, N. H., have published in 
neat booklet form, ‘“*The Children’s. Apol- 
ogia,”’ a series of questions and answers 
on mooted questions of history. Some of 
this material has appeared in The Journal. 
Teachers desiring the booklet for class use 
may obtain same by sending 10 cts. to the 
Sisters of Mercy, Concord, N. H. 
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The editors of The Journal 
have many new, interesting and helpful 
features in store for readers next school 
year. 

While retaining and strengthen- 
ing all present departments, some new 
ones will be added and the general 
scope and helpfulness of the magazine 
thereby increased. 

Every teacher needs the inspir- 
ation and help of a good school journal, 
and for Catholic teachers, The Catho- 
lic School Journal certainly ofers the 
best value, as it is the one magazine 
devoted entirely to the interests of 
Catholic school teachers. 


2 


3 


MANUAL TRAINING 
TOOLS AND BENCHES 


OUR 800 PAGE CATALOGUE 


Of * TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES” devotes many pages to 
our line of Manual Training Tools and Benches. 
20 years we have made a careful study of the exact Tool and 


For nearly 


Bench requirements of Technical Schools, Colleges and other 
Institutions, and know, from experience, the good and bad 


features of Tools intended for Students’ use. 


If interested, 


ASK FOR. CATALOGUE No. 1335 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER CO. 


New Home after July, 
4th Ave. and 13th St. 


HARDWARE AND TOOLS 
NEW YORK CITY, Since 1848 


FIG. 1—One inch eard-board band. FIG. 2—Four pieces of blotting paper 244 inches wide. 


We Lead the World in Im- 
_ proved Methods for Teaching 
Penmanship. 


A Perfect Writing 
Book. 


The copy follows the pen and 
each line of the pupil’s writing 
is concealed as finished. 

Pupils write continuously 
from the model, and only the 
perfect formis presented tothe 
mind. Penmanship made easy 
and interesting. Samples Free. 


Card-board band and blotting 


paper fastened together at either end with wire threads. FIG. 3—Copy slipped under card-board band and held in position by 
hand for copying. As each line is written copy and blotter are moved down to dry writing, which brings copy in place for next 


line. 


National Publishing Company, 


308-320 SEVENTH ST. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW SERIES 


“This Series will take first place in our Catholic Schools.°°—Catholic School Journal. 


| Ghe 
New Century Catholic Readers 


. THE FINEST SERIES PUBLISHED 
With Illustrations in Colors and in Black and White. 


Competent Critics pronounce these the finest Readers publixhed anyvwh-re. They say that the best 
‘ Readers for the public schools are not as fine as these, though our 
prices are considerably cheaper. 


Ghe First Reader, — 112 pages, wholesale price, $0 20 
Ghe Second Reader, — 144 pages, rm i 0.28 
Ghe Third Reader, — 248 pages, 0.38 
Ghe Fourth Reader, — 344 pages, 0.50 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


NOW READY 


New Century 
Fourth Reader 


THE FINEST BOOK OF ITS KIND 
With Illustrations in Colors and in Black and White. 


nthe The Fourth Reader of the New Century Catholic Series, just ready, follows 
oe the same general plan as that so successfully adopted in the earlier books ‘of 
the series. 

The lessons, while slightly in advance both in expression and in thought of 
those in the Third Reader, are such as will, it is believed, interest the pupils, and in 
many cases prove instructive. For the most part, they are selections from approved 
writers of English, contemporary and Catholic authors being largely represented. 

This will, it is hoped, lead the children to an acquaintance with good booksand 
cultivate a taste for the best literature. 

Brief biographical notices of the authors supplement some lessons, idiomatic 
and obscure expressions are made clear, and the most difficult words are spelled 
and defined. 

Full-page colored illustrations, faithful reproductions of some of the world's 
masterpieces, appear in profusion; the many pictures in black and white are of great 
merit; they are the work of a distinquished artist, and have been made expressly 
for the book. 

The printing, paper’ and binding are marked by the same excellence that has 
been so highly commended in the first three books. 


Handsome booklet, containing specimen pages, with illustrations in colors, sent free on application. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


NEW YORK, = CINCINNATI =~ CHICAGO 
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School for Feeble- 
minded Children. 


{To The Editor.] 
T HERE is a class of unfortunates, 
who have been almost entirely ov- 
erlooked and neglected by American 
Catholics, we mean the feeble-minded 
children. 

The existence of this class of unfor- 
tunates among us cannot be denied. 
Every pastor of experience has met 
them again and again. There are, ac- 
cording to the report of the Michigan 
State Board of C harities, 100,000 such 
unfortunates : this country and the 
number of Catholic  feeble-minded 
ranges between 8,000 and 10,000. 

Only one effort has been made—by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph in Detroit 
diocese—to educate these unfortu- 
nates. Whilst we have expended im- 
mense sums for other good purposes, 
we have let these 8,000 shift as best 
they could. They are unfortunate; 
owing to their weak intellectual fa- 
culties, they are handicapped at the 
very outset of life, and therefore need 
u special training if they are ever to 
become useful citizens good 
Christians. Catholic parents have 
thus far sent their feeble-minded chil- 
dren to public institutions, or they 
have sent them to schools where these 
unfortunate children have been a 
nuisance and have learned nothing, 
or they have forced them to spend 
their young days in idleness. Unwit- 
tingly we have thus done them the 
greatest injustice and_ irreparable 
damage. The only hope for the fee- 
ble-minded lies in an early training 
and development of their mind. If 
this is neglected, feeble-mi:dedness 
will grow worse and the pitiable life 
of the idiot is the result. 


‘It is a fact sical by the exper- 
ience of all our state institutions that 
almost all such children are greatly 
benefited by a special training. Such 
a training cannot be given: at home 
or in the parochial school, much less 
in the publie schools. An experienc- 
ed, specially fitted and patient teach- 
er only, imbued with love of God, 
will lastingly develop their dull 
minds. This can be done successful- 
ly only in schools especially equip- 
ped for such work. 

There are in the United States some 
great homes for the feeble-minded. 
Our Wisconsin institution, which is in 
existence only seven years has nearly 500 
inmates and 320 applications for « admis- 
sion. Illinois has about a thousand 
in its state institution. If any argu- 
ment speaks of the necessity of a 
Catholic home for  feeble-minded, 
these figures do. Catholics cannot 
send their children to such institu- 
tions where the religious training is 
more than neglected. An institution 
wherein Catholic practices, Catholic 
services, nied Mass and confession 


are never heard of, or where the pu- 
pils are forced to participate in “non- 
sectarian” religious services, is not a 
place for a Catholic child, least of all 
for a feeble-minded Catholic child. 
For it will readily take to its sur- 
roundings. and soon those pious prac- 
tices and prayers which the loving 
mother implanted with much labor 
and love will be forgotten. The de- 
mand for schools of this kind is, there- 
fore, an imperative one. It is an un- 
dertaking which will have the hearty 
support of every: reflecting and char- 
itable Catholic. 


Realizing the necessity of such in- 
stitutions, Archbishop Messmer has 
expressed his desire that a school of 
this kind be started in Wisconsin. 
Acting on his suggestion and with his 
full consent, the Franciscan Sisters of 
St. Francis, Wis., have offered their 
services and a building at Jefferson, 
Wis., able to accommodate a limited 
number, for this purpose. The sisters 
have been preparing themselves for 
some time for their arduous task, and 
will open the school in the beginning 
of September of this year. 

—Rev. Geo. Meyer, St. Francis, Wis. 
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&% Rev. W. E. Hefferman, pastor of 
St. Joseph’s church, Yoakum, Texas, 
writes to The Journal as follows: “y 
consider The Catholic School Journal 
the most timely Catholic publication 
in the whole length and breath of the 
United States. Before becoming a 
priest I taught school for eight years 
and during ‘that time I sorely felt the 
need of just such a publication as you 
are now, so ably, giving to our Cath- 
olie teachers. The Catholic School 
Journal is a ‘gem’! Every number is- 
sued makes me love it more, and my 
most sincere prayer is that God will 
give you the help to keep it up to its 
present high standard of excellence, 
Would that I could send you $100,—in- 
stead of $1.—Intende, procede et pros- 


pera. 
* 


T enclose subscription to your excellent 
Journal, and extend my very best wishes.— 
Rev. Thomas A. shornton, (Supt. of paro- 
chial Schools, New York City). 

“Best wishes for The Journal’’—Revy 
J. Burke, 
zine. 

“T have read vour Journal with pleasure” 
—Rev. L. W. Mulhane, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

“May your earnest efforts meet with the 
greatest success.’’—Rev. m. O. Par- 
dow, 8S. J. 


. John 
S. P., Catholic World Maga- 


KINDERGARTEN ~ SUPPLIES 


KINDERGARTEN BOOKS AND FURNITURE 


We are headquarters in the North-West for 
We furnish 
Raphia, Reed andjall other hand-work materials for schools. 


BRADLEYS SCHOOL PAINTS. 
the BROWN FAMOUS PICTURES. 


We are also agents for 


Send to us for 80 page illustrated catalog. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY, north-western Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO.. 


258-260 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


CRAIG UNIT LOCKS 


For School-Desks, Drawers and Lockers. 
put on, No Keys to lose, Highest Security, Many 
Y. M. C. A’s., 


thousands used by leading Schools, 
Colleges and other Institutions. .:: 


— WRITE DETAILS AND STATE YOUR WANTS— 


Easily 


MILL ER LOCK CO., tock Manuracturers, 


BOX 20. 


FRANKFORD, PA. 


Write Us 
When 
in 
Need of 
Anything. 


Reference: this Journal. 


We Can Save You Money 


on Church Furniture, School Desks, Maps, Globes, Blackboard, 
etc—everything used in or about the School. 


Statuary for School Rooms—Something New. 


All 
Styles, 

All 
Sizes. 


All 
Prices. 


The Catholic School Supply Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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E. WYATT-DAVIES. 


wt. The success of the new “History of 
England for Catholic Schools,” by E. 
Wyatt-Davies, classes the author among 
contemporary Catholic historians. Mr. 
Wyatt-Davies is prominent in Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. England, and while still 
a young man, b-ds fair to rank as a writer 
of considerable note. There has long been 
a demand for an elementary history of 
England, waich, while giving a narrative 
of political events, should at the same time 
emphasize matters of special interest to 
Catholics. Mr. Wyati-Davies has under- 
taken to supply this demand, and with the 


Rand, McNally Company's New Publications 
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exception of a few criticisms mostly upon 
minor matters, his book has been well re- 
ceived and won much praise from compe- 
tent critics. He has provided a text-book, 
written in a simple, direct and interesting 
style, suitable for eighth grade pupils or 
for use in academies. The sumames given 
at the end of each chapter are exceedingly 
convenient an. are of much assistance to 
both teacher and pupil. it is interesting to 
note that tne book is meeting with much 


. favor among Catholic schools both in Eng- 


land and in this country. 


&@.% “Education By Adjustment.” by M. 
Vv. O’Shea, Professor of Science of Educa- 
tion at the University of Wisconsin, discus- 
ses in a rather untechnical and popular 
way the meaning, aim and general method 
of education when viewed from the stand- 
point of contemporary, biological, sociolog- 
ical, and psychological thought. The author 
states that it is his purpose ‘‘to interpret 
for a theory of education principles estab- 
lished in several sciences from which, I 
think, the educationist must most langely 
gather the materials for the building of his 
structure.” 

“Education By Adjustment,” cloth, 317 
pp. Longmans, Green & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 


“The Professional Training of 
Teachers,” by G. W. A. Luckey, Professor 
of Education University of Nebraska, sur- 
veys the historical phases of the subject 
and treats extendedly of present conditions, 
methods and facilities. 

In chapter I he traces the beginning and 
growth of professional training of elemen- 
tary teachers in Germanv from the 16th 
century to the present time; Chapter II.. 
history of normal schools in the United 
States; Chapter III., earliest efforts for 
professional training of teachers in col- 
leges and universities; Chapter IV., his- 
tory of the special movement for the’ pro- 


fessional preparation of secondary teach- 
ers; Chapter V., pedagogical instruction— 
what, when, how; Chapter VI., the profes- 
sional training of elementary and secondary 
teachers compared. The appendix presents 
outlines of the history of education as offer- 
ed in the University of Nebraska. An ex- 
tensive bibliography completes the book. 
“Professional Training of Teachers,’ by 
G. a . Luckey. (Cloth, 392 pp.) The 
MacMillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


‘Business Education and Account- 
ancy,’’ by Charles Waldo Haskins, C.P.A., 
L.H.M., late dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, is a book that 
will interest commercial school teachers 
and all having to do with the training of 
young men for positions of importance in 
the business world. Mr. Haskins is the 
man who some few years ago was en- 
trusted with the work of rev sing the book- 
keeping system in all departments of the 
government of the United States. it was a 
huge undertaking but Mr. Haskins accomp- 
lished it, and with the result that the busi- 
ness system of the departments was great- 
ly simplified and a very large saving ef- 
fected for Uncle Sam. The book treats of 
business training in eveneral, the scope of 
banking education, the possibilities of the 
profession of accountancy, the need for 
higher accountancy, the piace of the 
science of accounts in collegiate commer- 
cial education, history of accountancy, ac- 
countancy in Babylonia and Assynia and 
the Municipal Accounts of Chicago. 

“Business Education and Accountancy,” 
by Charles Haskins, (Cloth, 238 pp.) Har- 
per & Brothers, Publishers, New York. 

* * * 


%.% School authorities desirous of intro- 
ducing “hand loom weaving” into kinder- 
gartens and primary grades, should write 
to Todd & Todd, 730 East 18th Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., for descriptive circular. 


COMMON SENSE DIDACTICS 


For Common School Teachers 
By HENRY SABIN 


Prepared for those who are disposed to 
investigate school affairs from a common 
sense standpoint. 

Each chapter meets a distinct need, 


Cloth, 12mo, 343 pp., $1.00 


THE CHILD 


His Thinking, Feeling, and Doing 
By AMY E. TANNER 
It is the first adequate summary of 
what has been said and written on the 
subject of Child-Study. 
Illustrated with plans and diagrams. 
Cloth, 12mo, 430 pp., $1.25 


>, E. LINEBARGER 
Instructor in Chemistry in the Lake 
View High School. Chicago 
An introduction to the study of Chemis- 
try for use in High Schools, Normal 
Schools, and Academies that in sound | 
treatment of the subject, beauty of illust- 
rations, and simplicity of apparatus, has 
no superior. 
Cloth, 12mo, 416 pp., $1.00 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY 
By C 


With 9 dlagrams, 49 maps, and 31 


Written with the idea of emphasizing 


THE DODGE GEOGRAPHIES 
By RICHARD ELWwoop DoneR, Professor of Geography, Teachers 
Collegc, Columbia University, New York City 


ELEMENTARY CEQCRAPHY 


This book shows the independence of people commercially and 
industriallv. The pupil is led from consequences to causes. 


Cloth, 231 pp., (8x10), $0.75 


ADVANCED CEOCRAPHY 


geographv teaching—outlining causes to show consequences. 
With 119 diagrams, 97 maps, and 370 illustrations. 


Cloth, 344 pp., (8x19), $1.20 
These books are also issued as a four-book-series. 


7 illustrations. 


the ‘‘causal notion’”’ in 


Mace’s School History of the United States 


By WILLIAM H. MACE 
Professor of History, Syracuse University 
This grammar-school History is a continuous narrative, full 
of action, simple in text, and pedagogically correct, enabling the 
pupil to get meaning out of historical events. It has been 
prepared by one who has taught History in all grades. 


Illustrated with 11 plates in colors, 56 maps, 108 
portraits, and 180 illustrations 


Cloth, 12mo, 561 pp., $4.00 


Bird Life Stories 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


Audubon, Bendire, Nutall, Wilson, and 
other well-known naturalists are quoted, 
and their accounts of our common birds 
are the most interesting ever published. 


Book I 
Illustrated with 24 colored plates 
Cloth, square 12mo, 85 pages, 75 cents 


Industrial_and Social History Series 
By KATHERINE ELIZABETH DOPP 
Of the University of Chicago 


Book I 


The Tree Dwellers 
THE AGE OF FRAR. 
With a map and 15 illustrations, Cloth, 
square, 12mo, 160 pp., 45 cts. 


Book II 


The Early Cave Men 
THE AGE OF COMBAT 
With a map and 16 illustrations. Cloth, 
square 12mo, 185 pp., 45 cts. 
Books that make real to the child the 
social and iadustrial history of primitive 
man. 


The Ouldoor Primer 


By EULALIE OSGOOD GROVER 
Author of Sunbonnet Babies Primer’’ 


This beautiful new primer is based on 
outdoor life and children’s pets. There 
are 5,009 words of reading matter, but 
only 237 words in its vocabulary. 


Illustrated with 74 plates 


Cloth, square 12mo, 104 pages, 25 cents 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY, 


CHICAGO 


AND NEW YORK 
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his firm makes a specialty of kindergarten 
supplies, especially materials for weaving, 
and they can advise as to work and furnish 
all necesgary equipment. 


&.% Write to the American School Fur- 
niture Co., 94 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Il., 
when considering the purchase of school 
furniture and supplies. As the largest and 
best equipped furniture manufacturers in 
the country they can make lowest prices. 


“The best school inks at right 
piece may be obtained from the Diamond 
Ink Co., Milwaukee. Do not waste money 
on “cheap” inks. Order the ‘Diamond Ink 
onee, and you will want it again. 


&.% Schools, colleges and all institutions 
that provide locker compartments for cloth- 
ing and books, will be interested in the 
Craig Keyless Lock advertised elsewhere in 
this issue. The convenience, and security 
of this kind of lock, over the ordinary key 
lock, has given it great popularity. e 
locks are easily operated vy aid of ‘‘clicks 
each one having its own combination. For 
seminaries, boarding institutions, parish 
club-houses, they offer special advantages. 
Write for circulars and prices for dozen 
lots to the Miller Lock Co., Frankford, Pa. 


While Grand Duke Alexis Alexantra 
vitch is the nominal commander in 
chief of the Russian navy, the real 
head of the czar’s department of ma- 
rine is Vice Admiral Avellan, who suc 
ceeded to his present post on the death 
of Vice ACmiral Tyrtoff last fall, Ad- 
miral Avellan at ths 
present time is 
fronted by seri- 


ous problem. Rus- 
sia must remain 
practically power 


less on the sea in 
the far east unless 
the Port Arthur 
and the YVladivos- 
tok squadrons are 
re-enforced by the 
Baltic fleet. To ac- 
complish this successfully is what is 
eausing Admiral Avellan a vast deal of 
thinking. Should these three squad- 
rons be bought together, they would 
form a force sufficiently powerful to 
meet the Japs on fairly equal terms. 
To get them together is the question. 
In the meantime the fleets in the far 
east are likely to be gobbled up by the 
Japs any day. 
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“The Louisiana Purchase” by Ripley 
Hitchcock, and “The Ship of State by 
Those at the Helm,” two books published 
by Ginn & Company last fall, for general 
circulation, have been accorded so much 
comendation, that school editions of both 
works have been prepared. 

“The Louisiana Purchase’ in a 
succinct and convenient form, a clear and 
simple history of the discovery, acquisition, 
and the earlier stages of the building of 
(Cloth, .34%9 pp. Illust. Price 60 
cts. 


“The Ship of State, By Those at the 
Relm,” is a series of articles written by 
those holding leading administrative posi- 
tions at Washington. Chapters by Theo- 
dore -Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
John D. Long give this little volume an 
authoritative rank among books on civil 
government. (Cloth, 264 pp. Illust. 40 cts.) 
Ginn & Co., Publishers, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 


gives 


* * * 
“Essays of Charles Lamb,” selected 
and edited with introduction and notes by 


George Armstrong Wauchope, Professor of 
English in South Carolina College. (413 pp. 
Price, 50 cts.) 
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While the book is intended especially to 
appeal to teachers and students, it will be 
welcomed by all readers and lovers of the 
quaint and subtle Elia. No effort has been 
spared to furnish a correct text, which is 
based on a careful collection of the best 
English editions, thus preserving the 
author’s peculiar orthography, punctuation, 
and capitalization. Ginn Co., Boston. 
* * * 


INSTITUTE CONDUCTOR 


The undersigned would be pleased 

to make appointments for Catholic 

school institute work during the 

first two weeks in August. Fifteen 
year’s experience. References. 

Address: 
EDWARD McLOUGHLIN, 

6916 Perry Ave., 

Guicaco, ILL. 


Chris 
DOGMA, 


T 
Prepared especia 


YOUR INTEREST 


CONSIDER CAREFULLY FOR FALL ADOPTION. 


Course of Religious Instructions 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools. 


Manual of 


By a Seminary Professor 
Authorized English Version. 12mo. Cloth. 587 


tian Doctrine 


Comprising 


MORAL 4ND WORSHIP 


pages. $1.00 net. 


HIRD EDITION 
liy for Classes in High Schools. Academies 


and Colleges. Send for Prospectus. or sample copy will be 


sent for examination. 


JOHN JOSEPH 


39 NORTH 13Te STREET, 


McVEY, PustisHer 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Crowell Cabinet 


shown here includes: - Some of the Catholic Schools of the country that — 


are using the Crowell Cabinet: 


1st. A thoroughly modern lecture or 
table work, equipped with all up-to-date 
appliances, i.e., water pressure, gas press- 
ure, electricity, compressed air and nu- 
merous standards and clamps. 

2nd. A perfectly arranged case for 
storing all the Apparatus in good order 
under lock and key. 

3rd. More than500 pieces of carefully 
made and scientifically planned ap- 
paratus. 

4th. A manual which gives specific 
instructions for more than 500 separate 
and distinct experiments covering every 
branch of the subject. 

The pieces are interchangeable, each 
piece thus serving many purposes, with 


the result that all theapparatus isin use 


the year through. This makes it the most economical of all physical apparatus. 
The training the pupil gets in setting up the various machines out of the parts 
makes it the most valuable for training purposes of all apparatus. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., - 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


St. Peter’s Convent, San Francisco, Cal.; 

Sisters of Notre Dane, Washington, D. C,; 
Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia; St. Mary’s 
School, Michigan City, Indiana; Academy of 
Immaculate Oldenburg, Indi- 
ana; St. Francis School, Dyersville, Ia.; Ca- 
thedral School, Sioux City, Ia.; Dominican 
Academy, Fall River, Mass.; Institute of 
Holy Angels, Fort Lee, N. J.; St. Benedict’s 
College, Newark, N. J.; 
Lady of Angels, Elmira, N. Y.; St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Lockport, N. Y.: . John’s 
School, Manlius, N. Y.; St. Gabriel’s Aca-. 
demy, New York, N. Y.; Ladvycliff Academy 
Highland Falls, N. Y.; St. Elizabeth’s Aca-- 
demy, Allegany, N. Y.; St. Joseph’s Aca-- 
demy, Greensburg, Penn.; Augustinian Col- 
lege, Villanova, Penn.; St. Luke’s School, 
Wayne, Penn.; St. George’s School, New- 
port, R. I.; Academy of Our Lady of the 
Sacred Heart, Corsicana, Tex.; St. Joseph’s 
Academy, Sherman, Tex.; Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, Waco, Tex.; St. Edward’s 
College, Austin, Tex.; Sacred Heart Aca- 
demy, Louisville, Ky.; Bro. Albert, 802 Al- 
len Ave., St. Louis. Mo.; Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Odell, Ill.; Sisters of the Visitation, 
Rock Island, Ill.; Ursuline Academy, San Anto- 
nio, Texas; Ursuline Academy, Dallas, Texas, 
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jae Subscribers who have not yet remitted 
subscription payment for the current year, 
are requested to do so before the end of 
June. 


HOW TOPASS EXAMINATIONS 


STUDY THE 
New York State Examinations 
CONTENTS: 
4 Years Questions with Ans.in Arithmetic. 
4 Years Questions with Ans.in Grammar. 
4 Years Questions with Ans.in Geography. 
4 Years Questions with Ans.in Physiology. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in Methods. 
4 Years Questions with Ans. in_ Civil Govern. 


4 Years Quest ons with Ans.in Ge 454 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in Latin. 
14 Years Questions with Ans. in School Economy 
PRICE: ANY SUBJECT, 25¢.; ANY 14 SUBJECTS, a3 50; 
THE 23 SUBJECTS COMPLETE, POSTPAID, I OR $2.00 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., Rochester, N. Y 


WHEN IN CHICAGO 


Stop at the 


New 
Northern 


Baths & Hotel Combined 


8 floors. Fine newrooms. Meals a-la-Carte 
at all hours. 

BATHS OF ALL KINDS. 
Turkish, Russian, Shower, Plunge, etc, The 
finest swimming poolinthe world. Turkish 
Bath and Lodging, $1. 00. Most inexpensive 
first class hotel in Chicago. Right in the 
heart of the city. Booklet on application, 
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Biography Fiction, Etc. 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 
Tiew Casctteer cf the World 
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LBiocsaphiccl Dictionary 
Over 10,00) nameso* noted persons, Lirth, death, etc. 
Tdited ty VW’. T. ITARRiS, Ps.Y.,LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
New Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
lich Bindincs. £000 lilustrations. 


Should bc in Every 
Ilome, School, and Office 


Also Webster’s Colleriate Dictionary with 
T100 pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x2%in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition 


Ts‘nted from sesame plates asregniar edition, It has 
covers and round corners, in. 


TROL, “A Test in Pronunciation,” instruct-. 
ive andentertaining. Also illustrated pamphiets. 
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8% “The Dixon Company have just is- 
sued a very attractive little book, illustrat- 
ed entirely in color, telling for the benefit 
of the little ones how Dixon’s Crayons were 
brought to earth by the various spirits of 
Fairyland; the story is told in verse and 
will interest not only the little ones but 
their elders as well. We should think that 
every teacher could read this book to her 
class not only with pleasure, but with 
profit. The Dixon Company will be very 
glad to send copies to any teacher who 
writes and asks for them. (Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J.) 


* * * 


. It is announced that each of the 
summer and autumn numbers of The Cen- 
tury will carry out a special plan. ‘Lhe June 
issue, for instance, is a Western number, 
lls long and full table of contents represent- 
ing, by subject or by contributor, every 
trans-Alleghany S.iate or Territory. It will 
be, in a certain sense, a Western exhibit 
for the St. Louis Fair.’ There will be eight 
articles of special significance to the West 
and of much general interest, including a 
word for forestry from ex-President Cleve- 
land, four striking color pages, eleven 
stories beside further chapters of Jack Lon- 
don’s ““The Sea-Wolf,’’ and various ohter 
features that promise much pleasure and 
profit. The July issue will be a special fic- 
tion number, but will have also a paper on 
“The New West Point,’’ with impressive 
drawings from the architects’ plans, and 
two or three articles touching interests in 
the Far East. Andre Castaigne’s pictures 
of the world’s fair, for which the studies 
were made on the grounds, are making and 
are promised for an early number. 

* * 


ww. The Columbia School Supply Com- 


. pany of Indiana, recently pur- 


chased the Laboratory Equipment Company 
of Oak Park, Ill. By this purchase ali the 
special designs and patents of the latter 
company become the property of the form- 
er. Mr. Alfred L. Robbins, the manager 
of the Laboratory Equipment Company, 
and so well known to school men, has spent 
several weeks at the factory o. the Colum- 
bia School Company in perfecting hus sys- 
tem of physical apparatus and in designing 
new pieces. 

The Columbia people will continue the 
manufacture of the Robbins System of Lab- 
oratory Appliances and will shortly issue a 
large and illustrated catalogue snowing a 
complete line of saboratory and general 
supplies. Their ample manufacturing facil- 
ities make success in the new work a cer- 
tainty. 

* 

The last semi-annual mecting of the 
Sacred Heart Priests’ Total Abstinence 
League at Mt. St. Mary’s seminary, 
Cincinnati, proved a most interesting 
one to those present. The develop- 
ment of the Cincinnati diocesan league 
into the establishment of the Priests’ 
National Total Abstinence Union 
throughout the dioceses of the United 
States were carefully noted. 

The reverend president of the Cin- 
cinnati League spoke most encourag- 
ingly of the kindly feeling and _ good- 
will manifested toward his special line 
of work—the organization of total ab- 
stinence societies in the seminaries, 
colleges and academies of the. United 
States and Canada—by the hierarchy, 
clergy and laity. Truly astonishing 
was his success in this line on his visits 
during the past year to Mt. St. Mary 
and St. Gregory seminaries; Mt. St. 
Joseph, Cincinnati; St. Mary, St. 
Charles and Josephite seminaries, Bal- 
timore; the Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mt. St. Mary seminary 
and college, Emmitsburg, Md.; St. 
Charles seminary, Philadelphia; Dun- 
woodie seminary, Yonkers, N. Y.; St. 
John’s seminary, Boston; Hartford, 
Conn., Preparatory seminary; New 
Orleans seminary, New Orleans, La.; 


colleges at Galveston and Laporte, ‘l'ex- 
as; Kenrick seminary, St. Louis, Mo., 
and seminaries at San Francisco, Cal., 
and Milwaukee, 

A wireless siaeiadhe system invented 
by Rev. Joseph Murgas, of the Sacred 
Heart church, Wilkesbarre, Pa., has 
been perfected, and he has been notified 
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trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 
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Circulars Free. 
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for weaving. ‘Hand Loom Weaving;” ‘Ran 

NMeNally & Co., by Mattie: Phipps tie 


only practical book on this subject.i4” 
A practical and most timely help in the so!.:- 


tion of the problem of industrial work in tlic 


primary school and for home work. Endorsed 
by leading teachers 
All Kinds Weaving Material at Wholesale and Reta: . 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 
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by the patent office in Washington that 
the sixth and seventh patents on his 
apparatus had been granted. 

The system, Father Murgas believes, 
is greatly superior to that of Marconi 
in that’it is more simple and speedy. 
This is as far as Father Murgas will 
say, except to add that exhaustive ex- 
periments made with it have all been 
satisfactory, and that it is complete. 
If Father Murgas makes money out of 
it he says he will devote it to the 
Church. 

For seven years Father Murgas has 
been working upon his invention, hav- 
ing established his workshop in the rear 
of his rectory. He has also establish- 
ed a station two miles away from his 


°A Littie Better 


But No Higher” 


ARE THE RELIABLE 


ano 
rvard, Richmond, 

eedham, Jewett, 
“Lyra’’ and other 
PIANOLAS 


EASY TERMS 


The Gram Building., 207-209 Grand Avenue 
MILWAUK-F, Wis. 


home, and from these two points the 
messages have been sent and received 
in all the stages of the invention’s de- 
velopment. 


Father Murgas took degrees in elec- 
trical science in Vienna eighteen years 
ago, and has kept abreast of the devel- 
opments in electricity ever since. 


St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Chicago, 
was robbed the past month of 
$3,500 in cash and checks which were 
taken from the safe in the hospital of- 
fice. At the time of the robbery the 
nuns and other attaches of the hospital 
were attending services in the chapel 
adjoining. 

The robbery was made possible by a 
lapse of discipline that up to a late 
hour was unexplained. The hospital 
routine provides that one nun shall re- 
main in the office while the others are 
at worship. But Saturday the office 
was left unguarded. The thief took 
quick advantage of the opportunity, 
breaking into the money drawer of the 
safe and escaping before any of the 
hospital attaches returned to the office. 

“The thief is the meanest man who 
ever came to my notice,” commented 
Police Lieutenant Max Danner. “To 
rob a hospital is bad enough in itself, 
but to rob it while the nuns were at 
worship was doubly atrocious. We 
hope to have the thief in custody before 


_ many hours pass.” 


* 


Charles H. McCarthy, Ph.D., for the 
past thirteen years professor of his- 
tozy at the Catholic high school, Phil- 
adelphia, who was tendered some 
weeks ago the “inights of Columbus 
chair of American history at the Cath- 
olic University at Washington, ac- 
cepted the same Thursday, and will 


take up his duties in October, when the 


new term begins. 
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The appointee was born at Franklin 
Furnace, N. J., in 1860, and was edu- 
cated in its public schools. He after- 
wards attended a private academy and 
a business college. For seven years he 
was employed in the civil service of 
the United States in the departments 
at Washington, and afterwards entered 
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The first class are now rapidly adopting 
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Benn Pitman. 
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is the leading work on this subject. Used by 
many religious schools, should be used by all 
teaching the subject. Published for the Reming- 
ton, Smith Premier and Underwood. 
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in a speller. It has the visualization feature, 
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DAILY FAST TRAINS, 


Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 
Library, sleepin Zand Reclining Chair ‘ars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO- 


the University of Pennsylvania, where 

he won the the degree of doctor of phil- 

osophy. Tor the past two years he has 

lectured on American history at the 

Institute of Pedagogy of New York. 


The Review of St. Louis says: 

We have this card from Ashland, 
Wis.: “Put on the list of free paro- 
chial schools the following: In Ash- 
land, Wis., St. Agnes’ school was made 
a free school in 1893. The support of 
this sehool, in which at present thir- 
teen sisters teach as many classes, 
which are graded from kindergarten 
to high school, comes from the ordin- 
ary sources of parish income, i. e., pew 
rents. Since its establishment as a 
free system only one complaint has 
been heard from renters of pews, and 
that was from a bachelor. Average 
attendance, 750. Holy Family school, 
which is exclusively Polish, was made 
a free school right from the start, three 
years ago. The revenue for same 
comes from the pew rents. Four sis- 
ters teach 230 children. 

“In Washburn, Wis., St. Louis school 
is a free school since 1890. Revenue 
comes from pew rents. Five sisters 
are engaged in as many classes. In 
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Superior, Wis., St. Joseph’s school, 
graded up into a high school, is also 
a free school. 
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and so highly recommended by several 


What i$ said of Che Journal e Bishops of the Soltea States, Wal cortainty be of great advantage to our Catholic 
@ schools,” Most Rev. D. FALUONIO, Archb., Apostolic Delegate. 


“I wish you success in your rise.” 
you: your good enterp ros 
“It has long seemed to me that there is a great work in 
this country for a well edited Catholic school journal and it 
gives me much pleasure to know that you have undertaken to 
provide us with one. 
(Rt, Rev.) J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. 
‘*The Catholic School Journal is a great improvement up- 
on old methods, a step forward in the right direction. It has 
our best wishes and we hope that all teachets and pastors 
will give it the support and help to which its noble efforts for 

the betterment of Catholic education are entitled.” 
: Rt, Rev.) Camillus Maes, Bishop of Covington. 
‘*My attention has been drawn to the Catholic School 
oe: It is worthy of the warmest commendation, and I 

ope to see a copy in every school in the Diocese of Duluth.” 
(Rt. Rev.) James McGolrick, Bishop of Duluth. 
“I believe that teachers would profit by the Catholic 
School Journal and I shouid be glad if all the schools in this 
diocese would subscribes for it.’’ 
(Rt. Rev.) George Montgomery Bishop of Monterey and Los 
Angeles. 

‘Please to find enclosed my check for $5.to pay for The 
Journal for five years from the beginning. I am not likely to 
live five years longer, but my successor will have the reading 
ot it, and he may be tempted to pay for another five years.” 

t. Rev.) B. J. McQuaid, Bishop of Rochester. N. Y. 

‘‘ Please send The Catholic School Journal for one year, with 


all back numbers.” 
Rt. Rev.) Thos. D. Beaven, Bishop of Springfield, Mass. 


“It has my best wishes and I hope it will do a great deal 

of good—as it undoubtedly can. 
: (Mt. Rev.) S G. Messmer, Archp. of Milwaukee. 
“The Catholic School Journal is a most admirable pub- 
lication and deserves the patronage of all who have charge 
of Catholic schools. It meets a great want and meets it 


most admirably.” 
(Mt, Rev,) P. J. Riordan, Archbishop of San Francisco. 


“I cheerfully recommend your Catholic School Journal 
for use in all our schools, It is instructive, entertaining 
and edifying.” 

(Rt. Rev.) Henry Gabriels, Bishop of Ogdensburg, N Y. 

“We cheerfully add our approval of The Catholic School 
Journal. A school journal has become a necessity for 
teachers, and conducted on Catholic lines it should be a 
welcomed visitor in every parish school.” 

(Rt, Rev.) Ignatius F. Horstmann, Bishop of Cleveland 


‘The Catholic School Journal is a timely publication of great 


value for pastors and teachers. It deserves the encourage- 
ment of all the friends of Catholic education.” 
(Rt, Rev.) James Schwebach, Bishop of LaCrosse, (Wis.) 
“I gladly give my approbation to the excellent Catholic 
School Journal, so useful to all those who are interested in 
the education of our Catholic youth. I hope it will receive the 
support it deserves.” 
(Rt. Rev.) Frederick Eis, Bishop of Marquette, (Mich,) 
““The Catholic School Journal should be welcomed by all 
zealous Catholic school teachers, as a great help toward ad- 
vancing the standard of our parochial schools. I shall be 
happy to recommend it to our teachers.”’ 
(Rt. Rev.) James Trobec, Bishop of St. Cloud. 


“T trust that you may receive the support that the work 
deserves.”’ (Rt. Rev.) P. J. Muldoon, Bishop of Chicago. 
“There is a place for your paper and it should be well sup- 


ported.” 
(Rt. Rev.) John J: Hennessy, Bishop of Wichita, (Kans.) 


“Your undertaking is an important and necessary one.” 
(Rt. Rev.) T. J. Conaty, Bishop of Los Angeles, Cal, 


‘Best wishes for the success of the Journal.” 
(Rt. Rev.) W. J, Stang, Bishop of Fall River, Mass, 


“I welcome the appearauce of your Catholic School Jour- 


‘nal, as an excellent advance along the lines of educationa! im- 


provement. 
(Rt, Rev.) John J. Monaghan, Wilmington, Del. 


“T wish yousuccess in yournew and worthy undertaking.” 
(Rt. Rev.) M. J. Hoban, Bishop of Scranton. 


‘Wishing success to your valuable Journal.” 
(Rt. Rev.) T. J. Michaud, Bishop of Burlington, Vt. 
“The Catholic School Journal is highly appreciated by 
our school sisters who look eagerly for it. We did not just 
realize the need of such a journal till yours came and 
claimed attention. Success in your laudable work.” 
(Rt, Rev.) M. Tierney, Bishop of Hartford, Conn, 
“The Rt. Rev. Bishop Cosgrove is well pleased with the 
Catholic School Journal and hopes that it will have the cir- 
culation to which both the intrinsic merit of the magazine 
and the cause for which it is published, entitled it.” 
. Bishop Cosgrove, Davenport, Iowa. 
“The Bishop is much pleased with the copies of The 
Catholic School Journal he has seen, and wishes you the 
support and the success you deserve for undertaking a 


long-needed work.” 
Bishop Chatard, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Many other Prelates have shown their approval of The Journal by sending in’ subscriptions. 


“The Sisters of Mercy, who have charge 
of our schools, are highly elated with The 
Journal. Your method meets with my un- 
qualified approval because it is not only 
timely and full of interest, but also skill- 
ful and eminently practical.”—Rev. J. 4 
Dickhaus, St. Stephen’s church, Cincinna- 
ti, Ohio. 

“Accept my best wishes for the success 
of your laudable work to advance the in- 
terests of our Catholic parish schools.”’— 
ay Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., New York 

y. 


“TI wish you every success.’’—Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S.J., Creighton University, Oma- 
ha, Neb. 

“You are on the right trail.”—Rev. James 
Kirwin, Rector, Cathedral, Galveston, Tex. 


“T like The Journal very much.”’—Rev. F. 
J. Finn, 8.J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Assuring you of my best wishes.’’—Bro- 
ther Maurelian, Manhattan College, New 
York City. 


“It certainly merits success.”—Rev. Louis 
S Walsh, Supt. Catholic schools, Boston, 
ass. 


“You will have to work very diligently 
to keep up to the standard you have al- 
ready made.’"—Rev. Ernest Van Dyke, St. 
Aloysius Rectory, Detroit, Mich. 


“The Journal deserves success and ought 
to be a powerful influence for the develop- 
ment of Catholic schools.’’—Rev. 
Burns, C.S.C., Holy Cross College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“Hoping you will meet with continued 
success in your special field of labor.”— 
Rev. H. J. Dumbach, 8.J., St. Ignatius’ 
College, Chicago, IIL 

“Wishing you and The Journal all pros- 
perity.""—Mother Superior, Ursuline Con- 
vent, Brown Co., Ohio. 


“We heartily wish success for The Cath- 
olic School Journal.’—Notre Dame Con- 
vent, Milwaukee, Wiis. 

“The suggestions in The Journal are 
practical and_ spirited. We shall take 
pleasure in aiding it to the success it so 
well merits.”—Sisters of Providence, St. 
Mary’s, Ind. 

“We send our best wishes for the suc- 
cess of The Catholic School Journal.”— 
of Christian Institute, Laprairie. 

an. 


“May God’s blessing be on your worthy 
undertaking. is the prayer of Sisters of 
Charity, B.V.M., Kansas City, Mo.” 

“For our Catholic teachers such a jour- 
nal is a_necessity.”—Rev. M. Merkl, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

“We are pleased with your undertaking 
and wish it every  success.”—Dominican 
Sisters, Sinsinawa, Wis. 

have caught the right inspiration.” 
—Brother Donatian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


wish you every success.’”—Sisters of 


s. Joseph, Epiphany school, Philadelphia, 


“T have examined The Catholic School 
Journal with interest and find it ideal in 
every respect.”—Henry Coyle, Editor Week- 
ly Bouquet, Boston, Mass. 

“Thank God, I have lived to see the day 
when I could subscribe for a Catholic 
school journal.’’—Sister M. Petronilla, Ke- 
waunee, 


‘“‘We welcome The Catholic School Jour- 
nal; it is_certainly needed.”—St. Joseph’s 
convent, Philadelphia, Pa: 


“We are delighted with The Journal and 
would rather give up any of the other jour- 
nals, than yours. It is just what we want. 
Thank God!—a Catholic school journal has 
at last come into existence.”—Srs. of Notre 
Dame.-St. Vincent’s Orphanage, Tacony, 
Philadelphia. 


“We wish much success to your under- 
taking in the cause of Catholic education.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Dubuque, Ia. 

‘Deo Gratias! One ideal realized—sub- 
scription for a Catholic school journal.”— 
Ursuline Convent, Youngstown, Ohio. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.’’—Sisters of Loretto, Toronto, Ohio. 


“We are glad to subscribe for a Catho- 
lic educational paper.’’—Dominican Sisters, 
Springfield, Ky. 

“We wish The Journal wide circulation 
and every success.”—Franciscan Convent, 
Norfolk, Va. 

“We congratulate you on your under- 
Sisters, Cumberland, 


“We heartily endorse The Journal and 
its worthy cause.’—St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


“We are pleased with The Journal.”— 

Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“May God’s blessing attend your worthy 

Convent, Kane, 


“T hope you will reach every school 
in Pan-America and be the blessed origin- 
ator of uniformity in parochial 
A. Meuwese, Mt. Carmel, 

a. 


“Permit our congratulations to you for 
supplying a necessity to Catholic teach- 
ers.”—St. Ann’s Convent, Lachine, Can. 


“We are pleased with The Journal and 
wish it every success.”—Convent of St. 
Francis, La Fayette, Ind. 


“The Journal is a good thought and I 
hope you will be succéssful in carrying it 
out as you have planned it. It will fill a 
decided want in the cause of Catholic ed- 
ucation.”—Very Rev. Cyrin Thomas. St. 
Vincent, Ky. 
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“Your undertaking is indeed a noble 
work and may it meet with the loyal su) 
rt of all.”—Commercial College, Detroit, 


uch. 

“We welcome your Journal and wish it 
the success it deserves.”—St. Augustine’s 
Academy, Lebanon, Ky. 

“A hearty welcome to The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Xaverian Brothers, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

“I wish your venturé in behalf of Catho- 
lic schools and Christian education, un- 
limted success.”—Rev. Chas. J. McElroy, 
Derby, Conn. 

“It is with sincere rejoicing that we wel- 
come The Catholic School Journal. May 
the Catholic teachers of the United States, 
through its medium, be more closely unit- 
ed.”—St. Joseph’s Convent, Charleston, La. 

“We appreciate The Catholic School 
Journal and hope its suggestions will be 
put into active work.”—St. Joseph’s Aca- 
demy, Tuscon, Ariz. 


“We heartily welcome The Catholic 
School Journal.”—Notre Dame Convent, 
Odell, Ia. x 


“We consider The Journal very good and 

just the thing for our schools.”—Sisters of 
Loretto, Florisant, Mo. 
_ “We hope The Journal will be eagerly 
looked for in every Catholic School in the 
Union.’’—Sisters of Notre Dame, Neenah, 
Wis. 


“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal and wish it every success.” 
—Dominican Convent, Ridge St., New York. 

“At last, we have a Catholic school jour- 
nal! May God bless your noble undertak- 
ing.”—Marist Brothers Commercial College, 
Iberville, P. Q., Canada. 

“The Journal is an excellent and in- 
structive magazine.”— Sisters of Charity, 
St. Joseph’s Convent, New Britain, Conn. 

“The Journal is perused with greatest in- 
terest and pleasure by our teachers. It de- 
serves to be spread far and wide.’”’—College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal. 

“We wish The Journal success.’’—St. Vin- 
cent’s Academy, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

“The teachers are delighted with The 
Journal. It is a great want supplied for 
our Catholic schools.’”—St. Anne’s Aca- 
demy, St. Anne, Ill. 

“We wish your excellent monthly the 
widest circulation and promise to aid it in 
every possible way.’’—St. Michael’s Con- 
vent, Montpelier, Vt. 

““T like The Journal and wisi it success.” 
—Rev. A. S. Leitner, Schleisingerville, Wis. 

“We value your magazine very highly 
and try to read and make use of every 
in of eMrcy, Lindsey, 

a. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
céllent publication and supplies a need long 
felt in Catholic schools.’—Convent of Our 
Lady of Angeles, Glen Riddle, Pa. 

“We wish you every success in your 
worthy undertaking.’—Srs. of Charity, 
House of Providence, Vancouver, Wash. 

“With best wishes for the success of The 
Journal.”Sisters of St. Agnes, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

“I am very glad to get The Journal and 
hope it will be spread among all Catholic 
teachers in the United States. It was very 
much needed.’—Srs. of P. H. of J. C., 
Hecker, Ill. 

“The Journal is a valuable publication 
and we wish it success.’’—Xaverian Broth- 
ers, East Boston, Mass. 


“God bless your good work, says the old 
Prussian school master, with a salute.’”’— 
Rev. M. Wallrath, Colusa, Cal. 

“We are very favorably impressed with 
The Journal.”—Sisters of Holy Cross, Kees- 
ville, N. Y. 

“Heartily wishing the Catholic School 
Journal, a lon 
—Sisters of 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Praying God that He may bless you in 
your noble work.’’—Rev. Fr. Ubald Otto, 
O. F. M., Harbor Springs, Mich. 


“We are very much pleased with The 
Joiurnal and wish you great success in 
your laudable undertaking.’—Srs. of Char- 
ity, B. V. M., St. Joseph’s Academy, Des 
Moines, Ia. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., East llth 
St., Davenport, Ia. 


“Every month The Journal’s arrival is 
welcomed by all. We find it to contain ev- 
erything of the best that any paper of its 
kind can _ contain.”—Srs. of St. Dominic, 
Springwells, Mich. 

“God's blessings and good success.”—) 
John Nep. Rapp., La Crosse, Wis. 


oly Cross, St. Pius School, 


useful and successful life.” © 


SEE TOP OF NEXT PAGE 


“We are somewhat late in offering the 
support you so richly deserve.”—Dominican 
Sisters, Plattsmouth, Nebr. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Musca- 
tine, 

“We consider The Catholic School Jour- 
nal a God-send. May it long live and wide- 
ly circulate for the benefit of Catholic 
of Jesus-Mary, Woon- 
socket, R. IL. 

“We like The Journal very much.’’—Sis- 
ters of Mercy, Stafford Springs, Conn. 

“The Journal is destined to fill a great 
need in Catholic schools.”—Academy of 
Holy Names, Santa Monica, Cal. - 

“The Journal was very much needed.’’— 
Sr. Mary Moneta, Effingham, Ill. 

“‘We wish you success in the good cause.” 
—St. Joseph’s Convent, Brattlebow, Vt. 

“We want your helpful paper.”—Srs. of 
Charity, Littlestown, Pa. 

“Your Journal is very interesting and 
should be in the hands of every teacher.” 
—Brother Michael, St. Vincent’s” Orphan- 
age, Marin Co., Cal. 

“We have only words of praise for The 
Journal. We watch eagerly for its arrival 
every month.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, Lang- 
ston, Okla. 

“I take pleasure in recommending The 
Journal to all teachers, and wish it the 
success it deserves.’-— Ven. Mother M. 
— Santa Maria in Ripa, So. St. Louis, 


“We like The Journal very much and re- 
joice in the good it is doing.”—Srs. of 
Charity, Walkerville, Mont. 

“Wishing you every success.’— Rev. A. 
B. Leeson, Baltimore, Md. . 

“We find your Journal to be very useful 
and practical for teachers.’’—Srs. of Most 
Precious Blood, O’Fallon, Mo. 

“We consider your Journal worth every 
cent of its subscription price, and more.”— 
Srs. of St. Agnes, Muncie, Ind. 

“The Catholic School Journal is an ex- 
cellent paper and being Catholic, we feel 
that it is our own. We must have it. God 
bless your work.’—Srs. of St. Francis, 261 
Charles St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“TIT have been reading The Journal every 
month, from page to page, and consider the 
matter therein contained of inestimable 
value to our hard worked Sisters.’’—Rev. 
Francis X. Reker, White Church, Mo. 

“We recognize the excellence of your 
> isl of Notre Dame, Frostburg, 


“We would not like to be without your 
valued School Journal.’’—Sr. M. Catherine, 
St. Joseph’s School, Cresco, Ia. 

“We are delighted with The Catholic 
School Journal.’—Academy of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel, Craig St., Montreal, Canada. 

“Wishing you good success for the com- 
ing year.’’—Sisters of St. Dominic, 103 
Rapelye St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

“I am well satisfied with your journal 
and hope it will be well patronized.’’—Sr. 
Thomas Aquinas, Convent Holy .Names, 
Hochelaga, Canada. 

* “TJ find your monthly an excellent help to 
Catholic teachers.”—Rev. Adalbert Cipin, 
Reedsville, Wis. 

“With best wishes for your success in so 

ae a work.’’—Ursuline Convent, Decatur, 


“The Journal is in my estimation the best 
magazine of its kind.”—Sr. M. Scholastica, 
St. Bridget’s School, Pittsburg, Pa. 

“I feel almost ‘forlorn without The Jour- 
nal. It is really the most useful teachers’ 
magazine I have seen in years.” m 
Claudine, C. S. A., Jericho, wis. 

“Wishing you every success in your un- 
dertaking.”—Srs. of Charity, St. James’ 
Convent, Newark N. J. 

“We are very much plesaed with The 
Benedict’s Convent, Warren, 

a. 

“We would not be without The Catholic 
School Journal. It is splendid.”—Provi- 
dence Academy, Vancouver, Wash. 


“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.’’—Benedictine Sisters, Norman, Okla. 

“We are delighted to see the marked im- 
provement in The Journal as time ad- 
vances. Success to your efforts.”—Sr. Isa- 
bel, St. Patrick’s School, Memphis, Tenn. 

“‘We are much pleased with The Journal 
and highly recommend it to all teachers.”’— 
Ursuline Nuns, San Antonio, Texas. 

“I wish your paper every success.’’—Sis- 
ter Theodosia, Earlington, Ky. 

“‘May every success attend our first Cath- 
olic School Journal.”—Sr. M: of Sacred 
Heart, St. Thomas Aq. Acad., rooklyn, N. 


“We wish you success,”—Sisters of Mer- 
cy, Independence, Ia. 

“We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
—Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Clements, Ont., 
Canada. 

“Wishing your much success in the un- 
dertaking.”—Bro. Gerardus, La Salle In- 


‘stitute, Glencoo, Mo. 

“Wishing you God's blessing and much 
success.”—Srs. of Christian Charity, 2568 
Hebert St., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Wishing you every success with The 
Journal.”—Sr. M. Loretta, Sacred Heart 
Academy, Missoula, Mont. 

“We are much pleased with The Jour- 
nal.”—Srs. of St. Benedict, St. Malachy’s 
School, Creston, Ia. 

‘“‘We are much pleased with your Catho- 
lic School Journal.”—Srs. of St. Francis, 

7 E. Jessamine St., St. Paul, Minn. 

“‘We are well pleased with The Journal.” 
nes of Mary, Liberty St., Allegheny, 

a. 

“T appreciate the value of your pageeins 
and wish it great success.’—Sr. M. Dymp- 
na, Holy Name School, New Orleans, La. 

“The Journal is just what we have been 
looking for.”—St. John’s Home, St. Mark’s 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“We like The Journal very much.”’—Srs. 
of Notre Dame, 333 E. 62nd St., New York. 

“The Journal is highly appreciated at St. 
Martin’s Academy.’’—Sr. Victoria, St. Mar- 
tin’s Academy, Sturgis, S. Dak. 

“Wishing you every success.”—Srs. of 
Mercy, Stanton, Texas. 

“The Journal is a most welcomed visitor 
every month.’”—Srs. of Imm. Conception, 
3087 Damphine St., New Orleans, 

“Wishing your paper success.”—Brother 
Paul, Xaverian Bros., Old Point Comfort 
College, Fort Monroe, Va. 

“Please send me your valuable gener." 
Rev. J. M. Pelletier, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 

“Wishing you unlimited success.’"—Sr. M. 
Edward, O. S. D., 511 No. Park Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

“We wish you success in your 
thy undertaking.’’—Benedictine 
Mary’s, Pa. 

“We desire to express our entire satis- 
faction with the Catholic School Journal.’ 
—Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Albans, Vt. 

“Wishing your work every blessing.”— 
Presentation Nuns, 401 W. 3lst St., New 
York, 

“Wishing you success in your grand un- 
dertaking.’’—Franciscan Sisters, Lyndon 
Sta., Wis. ; 

“With best wishes for a successful year.” 
—Rev. J. J. Durick, St. Anne’s Rectory, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“Wishing you success in your efforts to 
give us a good progressive Catholic school 
journal.”—Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia. 


“The Journal will undoubtedly furnish 
an excellent medium for the exchange of 
suggestions on school work, between our 
teachers in all parts of the country.”— 
Rev. M. A. Shine, Sutton, Nebr. 


“We wish success to The Catholic School 
Journal. It is useful to all teachers who 
are anxious to train their pupils to be good 
members of society and heirs of the king- 
dom of Heaven.’’—Sisters of St. Francis. 
Bay Settlement, Wis. 


“We appreciate The Journal and wish it 
of Providence, Columbus, 
nd. 


raisewor- 
isters, St. 


‘“‘We wish you every success.”’—Sisters of 
St. Joseph, Pottsville, Pa. 


“We are delighted with The Journal.”— 
Sisters of Mercy, Mt. St. Agnes Academy, 
Louisville, Ky. 

‘“‘We wish God speed and full measure of 
success to The Journal.”—Srs. of St. Jo- 
seph, Hudson. N. Y. 


“We are pleased with your publication, 
which seems so opportune and we heartily 
wish you the complete success which your 
work deserves.”—St. Joseph’s Institute, 
West Chester, N. Y. 


“Enclosed please find $1 for The Journal. 
I don’t want to be without it.’’"—Sr. Engel- 
bert, St. Mary’s School, Union City, Ind. 

“Wishing you_full success.”—Rev. Henry 
S. Nagengast, Cardenville, Md. 

“May God bless the work.’’—Sisters of 
Notre Dame, 1910 8S. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

wish you every success,.”—Presenta- 
tion Academy, Louisville, Ky. 

“We are pleased with The Journal, in 
every respect and wish it success.’’—Sisters 
of Charity of Naz., Newport, Ky. 


“Glad to see such a paper.’’—Rev. J. J. 
Graham, Nashville, Tenn. 
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TEN REASONS WHY 


EVERY CATHOLIC TEACHER SHOULD TAKE THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 


I.—BECAUSE, a good professional journal is now gener- 
ally regarded as a necessity by every progressive 
teacher—and for Catholic teachers no other publica- 
tion compares in value and interest with this maga- 
zine. 


IIl.—BECAUSE it is the one periodical devoted entirely 
to the interests and needs of Catholic school teachers 
—enabling them to keep in touch with their fellow 
workers, to hear from each other as to successful 
methods and experiences, and to read the advice and 
suggestions of Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Diocesan Sup- 
erintendents, Pastors and other Church and School 
authorities. 


Ill.—BECAUSE it supplies not only methods and mater- 
ials for use in religious education—the all-important 
work of cur schools—but it is generally conceded to 
equal the best secular journals in value and amount 
of practical material on the common school branches. 
Many public school teachers take it because of its 
superiority in this regard. 


IV.—BECAUSE just as “Catholic Schools for all Catholic 
children” is a claim on parents warranted by the im- 
portance of religious training, so also “The Catholic 
School Journal for all Catholic teachers” is a claim 
on Catholic teachers warranted by the attention that 
the publication gives to methods and materials on 
the special work of the church schools. 

V.—BECAUSE the secular journals at any: price are 
comparatively poor value for Catholic teachers, in- 
asmuch as far from affording any help in systematic 
religious training, they ignore completely the place 
of religion in education. Like the public schools 
for which they are intended, they give much atten- 
tion to fads and no attention to the all-important 
work of religious education. 


VI.—BECAUSE this Journal is commended by Most Rev. 

: Archbishops, Rt. Rev. Bishops, Rev. Pastors and 
Rev. Superiors of Teaching Orders. Its practical 
value and interest is attested by voluntary testi- 
monials from hundreds of religious teachers in all 
parts of the United States. 

VII.—BECAUSE Catholic teachers should take pride in 
having a publication or medium of their own. And 
inasmuch as every new subscription helps to make 
The Journal better and more useful for. all, the co- 
operation of every teacher is much to be desired. 

VIIT.—BECAUSE, as Bishop Spalding says, “the teacher 
is the school and whatever refreshes or quickens or 
inspires the teacher, must stimulate and uplift the 
school.”’ Bishop Spalding was one of the first pre- 
lates to commend The Journal and encourage it on 
as a needed undertaking. 

IX.—BECAUSE the school whose work consists of mere 
question and answer drills without any of the special 
exercises and devices of program that add variety, 
interest and zest to class work, is dragging along 
without accomplishing the results that it should. 

‘. The School Journal supplies the methods, aids and 
devices that make for the progress of the class. 

X.—BECAUSE the teacher who says she has no time to 
read a school journal is the very one who most needs 
it. Proper class methods will give necessary leisure 
for profitable professional reading. Moreover the 
teacher who offers this excuse really places little 
value on her own time and that of the class. There 
is never an issue of The Journal but contains a 
number of time-saving methods and suggestions— 
the fruits of the experience of successful teachers. 
What is $1.00 a year for The Journal as against 
hours, days and even weeks saved in the general 
progress of the class. 


WE HELP TEACHERS TO TEACH 


By supplying teachable books; that is, books that are carefully graded 
and outline step by step the work to be prepared by the student, and by giving 


teachers useful hints and suggestions. 


THE BEST TEACHER 


Is the one who inspires the student to do his own work. 


THE BEST 


Are those which incite the student to involuntary effort, because, of the 
attractiveness of arrangement and subject matter. 


THE SADLER--ROWE PUBLICATIONS POSSESS THESE CHARACTERISTICS 
We will be glad to send full information to any teacher who may dcsire to 


become acquainted with our books, free of charge. 


We invite correspondence 


in all matters pertaining to courses of study and school admin stration. 
Catholic Schools, Academies and Colleges are among our largest cus- 


tomers. 


Their interest is especially requested. 


Sadler-Rowe Company, Baltimore, 
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P ROGRESSIVE, Earnest Teachers who are ever seeking those things of 
education Chat Help Young People to Help Themselves, should 


investigate the new Goodyear-Marshall Business Training Courses. 


They are highly practical, as well 


as educative. The student becomes 


interested, then enthusiastic, while 


the common-sense plan of these 


courses, appeals at once, to every in- 


telligent teacher. 


Carefully graded and adapted to 


the needs of different groups of stu- 


dents, the courses are as follows: 


* 2s ; The above cut is a photographic view of the equipment for 60 Lessons in Business. 


; Goodyear’s Sixty Lessons in Business. Marshall’s Corporation and 
: Combining elementary practice in accounting and Voucher Accovnting 
business transactions for beginners. 


Marshall’ An advanced short course in accounting and 
. Bookkeeping and voucher work for small manufacturing establish- 


Business Training ments, with drill in the transactions of corporation 
A complete course in mercantile business and business. 
plain accounting for more advanced students. 


Marshall’s Double Entry Drills The Progressive Commercial Arithmelic. 
A review book of practice in journalizing and in 
the preparation of openings, closings, and state- A fine new drill book in practical arithmetic es- 
ments. pecially suited to the needs of commercial classes. 


OMPLETE OUTFITS of any of the foregoing courses will be sent to reputable schools, for exam- 
for examination with a view to adoption. 
Following is an enumeration of schools controlled by the wore Catholic Orders, that have 
adopted one or more of our courses, during the past three years: 


Ursuline Sisters 23 Sisters o1 the Visitation. 


19 Sisters of the Sacred He 1t....... 4 
Sisters of the Holy Ghost BS Sisters OF Christian 9 


Sisters ot 31. Dominic...... ...12 Miscellaneous Schools not class fied. 68 


Hundreds of endorsements of our works will be furnished on application. A representative of the 
firm will visit any vacation assembly or mother house, where there are a number of teachers desirous of 
becoming familiar with our works. Correspondence solicited. Address, 


GOODYEAR-MARSHALL PUBLISHING CO., 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 
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